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Mooney’s Three Macaronis 


“ HEN I GET to be a Sergeant—” 

began Private William Mooney. 

The Battery Commander’s De- 
tail broke into cheers, cat-calls, and loud 
guffaws—all except the instrument ser- 
geant, Davidson; he rolled over in the 
straw of his bunk on the barn floor and 
commanded silence. 

“Don’t you dumb-bells ever want to 
get any sleep?” he demanded. “We've 
got to pull out of here early in the 
morning—maybe sooner—and hoof it on 
up toward the Front. Maybe you bums 
haven’t had enough to make you sleepy, 
but I have.” 

“All right, Sergeant,” said Telephone 
Corporal Sweeney, “Pipe down, fellows. 
But, before we turn in, I want to know 
what Mooney’s going to do when he gets 
to be a sergeant.” 

“All right, laugh, you fellows,” said 
Mooney bitterly, “you don’t know a good 
man when you see one. When I get to 
be a Sergeant, you’ll appreciate me more 
because I’ll be one guy that won’t be 
forever riding you to death; I’ll be a good 
fellow, just like the rest of you; I won’t 
let it go to my head; I won’t be crawling 
down somebody’s throat every two 
seconds—except, yes, one guy—lI’m go- 
ing to eat his heart out.” 

“Who’s that?” grinned Corporal 
Sweeney, “The old man, himself?” 

“No,” muttered Mooney, laconically, 
“you!” 

Sweeney laughed so joyfully that Ser- 
geant Davidson rolled over in his bunk, 
again and glared at him. 

“When you get to be sergeant, 
Mooney,” promised Sweeney, “I'll let you 
take a poke at me right in front of the 
whole battery!” 

_“Put out the candle,” growled Ser- 
geant Davidson, “and shut up!” 

Then all was quiet in the little town 
of Blercourt. 

When the candle was put out, Mooney 
fumbled about for a few minutes but 
was unable to sleep. Throwing back his 
blankets and sitting up, he half whis- 
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pered, “who’s got a cigarette?” But 
his only answer was a snore from the 
man beside him. 

He arose and felt his way carefully 
through the darkness on his hands and 
knees, until he came to the door. Once 
outside, a cool mist struck his cheek 
with refreshing effect and he strode off 
down the muddy street. 

Hang those men in the Detail any- 
way! They hounded him to death, par- 
ticularly Sweeney. And what did any 
of them have against him? True, he 
had been absent once or twice lately and, 
on both occasions, he had found the out- 
fit gone from its bivouae when he re- 
turned. But these hadn’t been deliberate 
A. W. O. L.’s; he had merely been off 
for a little stroll down to the Y hut. 
They might have told him the outfit was 
going to pull out. Instead, they had 
taken advantage of his temporary ab- 
sence to swipe half of his equipment 
before he could catch up with the column. 
Well, he would have to be careful after 
this. Tonight, he told himself, he would 
only walk a little way, not even out of 
sight of the battery. 

Mooney was aware that he had passed 
the outskirts of town and was entering 
the main road. Just a stone’s throw 
away, in a little draw, he could make out 
the warm, rosy glow from the grate of 
a rolling kitchen with dim shadows of 
men moving about it. Here, perhaps, he 
might find someone with whom to pass 
the time until he should become sleepy; 
probably the cooks had a pot of coffee 
on the fire and were eating the scanty 
jam ration which so rarely reached the 
“chow” line. 

He moved on until he came to the spot. 
But these were strange looking fellows 
with dark colored, loose fitting blouses 
and tam-o-shanters cocked jauntily over 
their ears. Mooney couldn’t make out 


a word of their mumbling. Then, as he 
drew nearer, he saw them gesticulating 
and caught a few words of French. These 
must be the blue devil fellows about 
which he had heard so much. He watched 
them hesitatingly from without the glow 
of the circle. They were hard looking, 
muscular, tanned and bewhiskered men 
and one of them, who stood nearer the 
fire, had a scar on his cheek that was 
eloquent of saber play. 

There was a pause in their conversa- 
tion and, as they looked around, one of 
them spoke in staccato tones. 

“Kesksayksa ?” 

Mooney grew bold and walked into 
the circle. 

“Ah!” cried one of them with the cor- 
dial tone of welcome the French know 
so well how to affect, “C’est un Ameri- 
cain. Pardon, we don’ spik well the 
Anglish. Sit yourself, my frand. You 
will take somet’ing?” 

Mooney felt a warm glow of fellow- 
ship and affection for these hospitable 
Frenchmen. Yes, he would take some- 
thing—some coffee, perhaps. 

“What shame!” they mourned, “We 
have no coffee. Our brave comrade will 
join us in some wine? It is not of the 
Chateau Margaux, but the best we have. 
Tiens!” 

Mooney didn’t think the wine was half 
bad. In fact, the second cup tasted bet- 
ter than the first. It warmed him and 
made him feel as one of the group. 

“You are since longtime in France?” 
inquired the man with the scar, politely. 

“Six months,” replied Mooney, “Say! 
This is a crack regiment, isn’t it?” 

“Ah, as to that,” shrugged the French- 
man, modestly, “We have always done 
our best.” 

“That scar on your face—would you 
mind telling me——” 

“But certainly,” began the French- 
man, his fingers touching the spot, rem- 
iniscently, “You know l’Afrique? L’ 
Algerie? It bring back to my heart 
sweet souvenir.” 
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The chasseur began a tale in halting 
English that lasted the better part of an 
hour. Mooney sat enthralled as the 
poilu spoke. From time to time, he 
sipped absently at the cup he held and, 
occasionally, looked down at it, wonder- 
ing that it was always full. 

When the Frenchman had finished his 
story, the little group began to break up 
and, finally, the last four, with an 
apology to Mooney, arose to take them- 
selves off to their blanket rolls. Mooney, 
himself, felt sleepy. In fact, he was but 
dimly conscious of the departure of the 
last Frenchmen, as they tramped off, 
arm in arm, singing lustily: 


Oh, pray duh mah blun-duh 

Keel fay bawngh, fay bawngh, fay 
bawngh 

Oh, pray duh mah blun-duh 

Keel fay bawngh dormear! 

Dangh lay zhardangh duh mawngh 
pair 

Lay leelah sawngh flur-ree 

Dangh lay zhardangh duh mawngh 
pair 

Lay leelah sawngh flur-ree 

Too lays waz-zo diu mun-duh 

Vien ee fair lay nee 

Oh, pray duh mah blun-duh 

Keel fay bawngh, fay bawngh, fay 
bawngh— 


Mooney heard no more, for he was 
asleep. 

It may have been two hours, or it may 
have been four when he awoke, shiver- 
ing. The fire in the rolling kitchen had 
nearly died out. With a yawn, he arose 
and stretched. It would be time for him 
to go back to Blercourt, for he must be 
with the outfit to fall in at reveille. 

Back down the draw to the main road 
he walked, stumbling sleepily. As he 
plodded up the muddy side road into the 
village, he told himself that he would 
have no trouble sleeping the rest of the 
night. In a moment, he would roll up 
in his warm blanket and snooze away. 

But a moment in the billet of the De- 
tail was enough to blast his futile an- 
ticipations. The barn was empty! He 
rushed to the gun park and found only 
the tracks of wheels in the mud; the 
picket line—deserted too. The battery 
had gone, like a circus in the night. 

Mooney cursed his folly. Why, oh 
why had he allowed the will o’ the wisp 
to lure him away? Experience should 
have told him to stand by. Wasn’t “A” 
Battery always moving off on short 
notice to slip away into the rainy night? 

But there was no use crying over spilt 
milk. He could follow the tracks of the 
carriage wheels and, by inquiring along 
the route, should be able to catch up with 
the Battery before dawn. He had done 
it before. 

Mooney clenched his fists as he set off 
down the street toward the main road. 
This was the last time, he resolved. Let 
them razz him for being absent when 
there was work to do; he’d show them 
he could be a soldier yet! 

The tracks at the road junction led 
up the main road to the right. Down 
this, Mooney set off at a brisk pace. 

Soon, however, it became necessary 
for him to pick his way through slowly 
moving columns that jammed the road. 
Every road crossing was the scene of 
hopeless congestion and quarrelling for 
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the right-of-way. French batteries rat- 
tled along and bumped over the ruts; 
sleepy mule skinners swayed back and 
forth on the seats of their wagons, long 
schooled to patience by many such a 
maddening night on the road. 

At Sivry-la-Perche, the military Po- 
liceman sent him straight on through 
with the information that the regiment 
had passed by in that direction an hour 
before. A mile farther on, he stopped 
by a battery of 75’s that was halted in 
the jam, and borrowed a cigarette from 
a cannoneer. The latter confirmed the 
M. P.’s directions. At Bethelainville, an- 
other M. P. told him that some heavy 
howitzers had gone through about thirty 
minutes previous. 

“Their Colonel watched them go 
through,” said the M. P., “He was mad- 
der’n a hornet.” 

“Was he an old man with white hair 
and a mustache?” asked Mooney. 

“That was him. He was swearing his 
head off because one of the Batteries 
had taken the wrong road.” 

“Which Battery? Did he say?” 

“I think he said ‘A’ Battery,” replied 
the M. P. 

“That’s my outfit.” 

“Is it? Well, they'll probably head 
back in at Montzeville,” the M. P. ad- 
vised, “You'd better go on ahead and 
wait for them there. Got a cigarette?” 

Mooney went on. Columns jammed 
the road ahead for miles. He heard many 
a curse of impatience as he passed 
drivers, who stood to horse in the mud. 
But Mooney, being alone and on foot 
made good time and soon caught up with 
the tail of the column of his own Regi- 
ment as it entered Montzeville. 

Here, he learned that “A” Battery had 
not come in yet, and on the advice of 
the traffic M. P., he turned off to the 
left. He had only walked a few hun- 
dred yards when, to his inexpressible joy, 
he saw his own Battery Commander, 
Captain Van Dyke, standing at a road 
junction, peering at a wet and bedraggled 
map which he held under his slicker and 
illuminated with a pocket torch. Mooney 
ran eagerly forward and halted in front 
of the Captain. 

“Sir, Private Mooney reports back.” 

“Back from what?” the Captain burst 
out, “Have you been A. W. O. L. again? 
As if I hadn’t already enough to exas- 
peratec me—off on the wrong road, held 
up at every crossing, jammed in the 
traffic for hours, small chance of my 
ever getting the Battery into position 
at Esnes before daybreak makes a tar- 
get out of it, and then you come, YOU 
come, and say ‘Sir, Private Mooney re- 
ports back’! I wish I had time to tell 
you what the blankety blank blank I 
think of you. Join the column when it 
comes up; they’re a couple of hundred 
yards back the road. Get out! No, wait 
—I can use you. 

“I’m going to leave you here to hold 
this cross-road until I get the Battery 
up. You’re to stay here—right here, you 
understand—and halt anything that 
comes along. Don’t let ’em by; tell ’em 
we've got priority; tell °em anything but 
don’t let ’em pass!” 

With that, the Captain mounted and 
rode back down the road, fully conscious 
that he had given an indefensible order 
and one likely to get him a fearful trim- 
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ming in the morning if the M. P.’S got 
wind of it, but resolving, nevertheless, 
to take a chance. Mooney sensed none 
of this as he took his post and began 
to saunter up and down with the arro- 
gance of a pirate on the quarter deck. 
Here was an important mission for him; 
one he knew how to carry out; a chance 
to redeem himself. Having been told 
to stay somewhere, with not too compli- 
cated instructions as to his actions, 
Mooney could be trusted to stay there 
until the molten lava of Hades became a 
glacier. 

He had been walking his post but a 
minute when he heard something and 
was instantly on the alert. They would 
get by over his dead body! 

It was the complaining hum, smooth 
and musical, of a car bumping down the 
road from Montzeville, in second gear. 
There were no lights on it—there never 
were at the Front—but Mooney soon 
recognized it as a Cadillac. Eagerly he 
ran forward to meet it. He could just 
make out a mud splattered placard on 
the radiator from which loomed up two 
white stars. 

“Halt!” commanded Mooney. 

A door opened, but the car kept 
coming. 

“Halt!” repeated Mooney, unbutton- 
ing his holster. 

An officer with a crop in his hand 
stepped out on the running board and 
menaced him. 

“Get out of the way!” he roared, wav- 
ing the crop. 

“HALT!” yelled Mooney, for the third 
time. Yau know what that means. So 
did the lieutenant on the running board. 
The car stopped. 

“What the blankety blank blank does 
this mean?” screamed the excited offi- 
cer, “Do you know who’s in that car?” 

“Sir,” replied Mooney, “I don’t care 
if it’s General Pershing; he can’t go by 
here.” 

“What!” roared the aide-de-camp, for 
that was his function, “Why, blankety 
blank your soul, you blankety blank fool! 
The Division Commander’s in that car!” 

Mooney trembled a little but held his 
ground. 

“Sir,” he replied, “I got orders from 
Captain Van Dyke not to let nobody by 
here.” 

“Captain Van Dyke, whoever he is, 
will sweat blood for this when we see 
him!” cried the Aide, “But we can't 
wait for that. We’ve got—” 

BLAM-M-M! The earth shook as a 
deafening denotation drowned the rest of 
the Aide’s speech. As for the aide, 
he managed to reach the prone position 
a fraction of a second ahead of Mooney. 

BAM-BLAM!! ss-ss-whine — bam- 
BLAM-M-brr — rr — hum-m-k’BLAM! 
The road crossing 20 yards ahead of the 
car, and the immediate vicinity thereof, 
were hidden in the smoke of the bursts 
that tore up wreckage with bursting 
steel. 

Then, as suddenly as it had begun, the 
bombardment stopped, leaving behind it 
only debris and the acrid smell of burnt 
nitrates. The aide-de-camp rose, fol- 


lowed by Mooney, and inspected the car. 
The windshield was broken, the top torn, 
and hot fragments lay all over the cowl 
and running board but the motor was 
still purring quietly and no one seemed 
to have been injured. The General now 
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appeared from the back seat and looked 
about him. 

“Rather a close call, Jenkins,” he re- 
marked coolly, “Good thing this man 

d us.” 
oe looked back along the inter- 
secting road and saw the carriages of 
“4” Battery, moving slowly along. A 
horseman galloped up from the head of 
the column. Mooney recognized him as 
Captain Van Dyke. 

“What's the trouble?” called the Cap- 
tain, “Anybody hurt?” 

Then he saw the silver stars on the 
General’s overseas cap and clutched the 
reins with a thrill of horror. 

“lm sorry, General, if you were de- 
layed—” 

“I’m not,” responded the General, em- 
phatically, “if we hadn’t been, the car 
would have been just in time to be blown 
to atoms. But, for this man’s courage- 
ous loyalty to his orders, we would have 
proceeded on toward that dangerous 
cross-road.” 

“J should tell you, General,” said the 
Captain, “That I posted this man 
here—”’ 

“And you were quite justified in doing 
it, knowing what you did; in fact, I com- 
mend your initiative. And this man— 
what is his name?” 

“Private Mooney, sir,” replied Cap- 
tain Van Dyke, with a sigh of relief. 

“Only a Private?” said the General. 
“He ought to be a non-commissioned 
officer. With qualities—” 

“But, General, he’s the worst goldbr—” 

“Don’t interrupt me, Captain. As I 
was saying, he is a man of unusual force. 
A weaker and less loyal soldier would 
have been intimidated. We must make 
a shining example of explicit obedience 
to orders wherever we find it. I desire, 
in this case, that you recommend Private 
Mooney here to his Regimental Com- 
mander for promotion to the grade of 
Sergeant.” 

“Yes, sir. But General, this man——’ 

“Never mind; I’m in a hurry. Turn 
around, driver, and go back to Montze- 
ville.” 

Without further words, the General 
climbed back into the car, the engine 
hummed, the gears ground faintly and 
the car whizzed off in the direction from 
which it had come. 

The Battery was now approaching the 
crossing; the first section would make 
the turn in a moment. Captain Van 
Dyke looked around to see the First Ser- 
geant, Rafferty, standing open-mouthed 
and wide-eyed, behind him. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said he, “But did I 
hear the General tell the Captain to 
make Mooney a Sergeant?” 

“You did, Sergeant, and we’ll have to 
do it.” 

“Too bad, sir,” said Rafferty. Then 
he added, hopefully, “But the General 
didn’t order the Captain not to bust 
Mooney right back to a Private the next 
day, did he sir?” 

“No, he didn’t. We'll see about that 
later. Mooney—” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I’m going to recommend you for pro- 
motion to a Sergeant tonight. Mean- 
while, you’ll report back to the detail. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Mooney and 
swung on his heel. ‘ 

*Oh-er-Mecuey: just a minute. I think 
it would be just as well if you-hm-er- 
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if you didn’t mention to anyone the— 
er-ah-reason for your having been posted 
here. Let us call it a closed book.” 

“Yes, sir.” Mooney snapped into a sa- 
lute, faced about and, swelling with a 
pride that nearly burst his blouse, he 
trotted back to the Battery. Falling in 
behind the reel cart, he followed along 
until, just at dawn, the Battery slipped 
into position under cover of a fog and 
hid itself in emplacements which had 
been dug in the side of a sunken road in 
Esnes, with brush and camouflage nets 
artistically spread over the muzzles that 
pointed out and up over the crest toward 
Hill ‘304’, 

Mooney didn’t get any sleep that day. 
The animals had been led back to the 
‘echelon’ and there were no horses to 
hold, but it seemed as though, every 
time a non-com discovered something to 
do and said, “Here, you fellows, take 
these shovels,” Mooney was inevitably 
there to take one, Once, he wandered 
from the road a few paces to look at an 
old well which interested him. But the 
well happened to be a geodetic point and 
the Adjutant of the Battalion, finding 
him there, thrust a stadia rod in his 
hands and had him hold it over the well 
while he took a “shot” at it with the aim- 
ing circle. This topographical operation 
complete, however, the Adjutant com- 
pletely forgot Mooney for other con- 
cerns and there he stood until a detail 
came to the well with buckets and there 
just happened to be more buckets than 
men. 

Mooney worked on into the night un- 
til at last he was free to lie down and 
rest near one of the big howitzers only, 
however, to awake with a start when 
the weapon, in chorus with a hundred 
others, went off with a concussion that 
seemed to lift him off the ground. Short- 
ly after that, Corporal Sweeney found 
him and stationed him in the switch- 
board dugout with orders to light the 
candle for the operator every time a 
blast from the nearby guns snuffed it 
out in a shower of sand from the beams. 

Early next morning the Munitions 
Officer came in with a load of ammuni- 
tion and Mooney was loaned to a “pick- 
up” detail to manhandle the heavy pro- 
jectiles out of the truck beds to the 
paulins on the ground. Night brought 
no relief; the limbers came up from the 
echelon, hooked up to the trails and 
dragged the big guns up the road over 
the hill and out across that desolate, rat- 
run waste that had been No Man’s Land. 
When Mooney wasn’t leaning all his 
weight against the spokes of a wheel, 
he was in a tug-of-war with picket 
ropes tied to the hubs of stalled car- 
riages. But never was he idle or off his 
feet. 

The next day, September 27th, found 
the Battery in another position, a mile 
and a half south of Montfaucon. Here, 
Mooney was commandeered to chase 
trouble along the telephone lines. 

Toward evening, the Battery moved 
again, for the first time in broad day- 
light, marching eastward through Cuisy 
and Septsarges, to positions in the south 
edge of the Bois de Septsarges. It was 
observed from the unmolested enemy po- 
sitions on the east bank of the Meuse 
before it could reach the cover of the 
woods and was subjected to a shelling 
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which Mooney witnessed from under the 
bed of an escort wagon. 

In the new position were commodious 
dugouts, occupied only a few hours be- 
fore by Germans, and into one of these 
Mocney stumbled numbly and lay down 
to sleep. But he had hardly closed his 
eyes when he sat up at the sound of a 
voice calling his name. 

“Mooney report up to the P. C.” the 
messenger called. : 

When Mooney had reported, the Cap- 
tain handed him a sheet of onionskin 
paper which set forth that Private Wil- 
liam Mooney, Battery “A,” was appoint- 
ed a Sergeant and would be obeyed and 
respected accordingly. 

“Mooney,” said the Captain, “here’s 
your opportunity. See if you can’t snap 
out of it and make a good non-com. 
You’ll have a chance to show your worth 
tonight, for I’m sending you along with 
a party to reconnoiter and establish an 
observation post.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mooney, retiring 
to the blanket that hung over the dug- 
out door. 

No rest for the weary! As Mooney 
reached the top step of the shaft, he 
found Lieutenant Beck, Sergeant David- 
son, Corporal Sweeney and a telephone 
operator waiting for him. 

“Come on, Mooney,” ordered the Lieu- 
tenant, “We're off to put in an O. P.” 

Mooney fell in with the others and 
stumbled, half numbed with sleepless- 
ness, over the slick roots of the path 
that lead through Septsarges Wood. It 
was growing dark and he had to grope 
along the way reaching out his arms to 
catch the branches that swung back 
in his face. The usual fine moisture 
was in the air, holding close to earth the 
pungent smell of freshly made shell 
holes and the mustard sprayed depres- 
sions of the ground. 

“We've got to get this O. P. in by 
morning,” said Lieutenant Beck, “so that 
we can be of some real help to the In- 
fantry.” 

They stumbled on for about a mile 
until, at length, they came to a clearing 
where the party was halted. Mooney 
heard Lieutenant Beck conversing with 
a strange officer. 
~ “Yes, you'll find a good place,” he 
heard this officer say, “Turn to the right 
when you get to the open ground and 
follow the woods to your right until you 
see a tall, lone, dead tree at a corner of 
the woods. That’s the place. 

“Mighty glad you're going to help us; 
we certainly need it. Our men are get- 
ting knocked off every few minutes by 
shells from over on the other side of the 
river. If you need anything let me 
know. Lieutenant Murray is my name; 
our Battalion P. C. is just fifty yards to 
your left.” 

Mooney felt a thrill creep down his 
spine and awoke from his sleepy languor. 
This was closer to the actual firing line 
than he had ever been before! Soon, he 
would be watching things from a point of 
vantage right behind the front line! He 
fought down a little spell of uneasiness. 

BAM! An eerie green flash! The 
plaintive report of a “75,” almost at his 
elbow, was now echoing over the hills. 
It was only one of the guns of the ac- 
companying Battery which was attached 
to this Battalion of Infantry. But Moo- 

Continued on page 57 
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Fix Bayonets 


By CAPT. JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 


(ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR) 


From Blanc Mont Ridge to Germany and the Rhine 


THE STORY SO FAR. 


Aft r intensive fighting at the Bois de Bel- 
leau and in the woods near St. Mihiel, the Sth 
Regiment of the Marines of the 2nd Division 

1s ordered to report behind the Champagne 
front to assist the French in a terrific drive 


of Blanc 


agamst the heights 


Mont. After receiving final orders... 


the regiment marched up to the 
On their way, while 
passing a cross-road, a German 5- 
inch shell screamed down just 50 
yards from the men. 

Ser al killed l ut the 


regiment commanders considered 


battle line 


themselves lucky to remove their 


men without further loss. Once ; 
established near the dread Essen 
Hook the order was given to at- 
tack—instruction being given for 


the Sth Marines to act as sup- 
port troops for the 6th who were 
aiming to seize Blanc Mont it- 
self. After a day's furious ficht- 
ing word came back that the 6th 
had attained their objective while 
the 5th was to register an attack 
on @ different tangent that same 
nignt. 


CHAPTER IX 
MONKEY MEAT 


A MANGLED place 

called the Wood North- 
west of Lucy-le-Bocage two 
lieutenants of the Marine 
Brigade squatted by a hole 
the size of a coffin and re- 
garded with attention certain 
cooking operations. The 
older, and perhaps the dirtier 
of the two, was intent upon 
fire-blackened mess-kit, 
which was balanced on two 
stones and two German bay- 
onets over a can of solidified 
alcohol. In the mess-kit was 
simmering a grayish and un- 
attractive matter with doubt- 
ful yellowish lumps, into 
which the lieutenant fed, dis- 
criminatingly, bits of hara 
bread and frayed tomatoes 
from a can. 

“Do what you will with 
it,” he observed, “monkey- 
meat is monkey-meat. It’s 
a great pity that damn Tompkins had to 
get himself bumped off last night when 
we came out. He had a way with mon- 
key-meat, the kid did—hell! I never 
have any luck with orderlies!” 


[ 


The other waited on two canteen cups 
stilted precariously over a pale-lavender 
flame. The water in them began to boil, 
and he supplied coffee, the coarse-ground, 
pale coffee of the Frogs—with a spoon 
that shook a little. He considered: 
“S’pose I'd better boil the sugar in with 


“He takes the War too serious” 


it,” he decided. “There isn’t so much of 
it, you know. We'll taste it more.” And 
he added the contents of a little muslin 
sack—heavy beet-sugar that looked like 
sand. His face was pale and somewhat 


troubled, and his week’s beard was strag- 
gling and unwholesome. He was not an 
out-of-doors man—and he was battalion 
scout officer. A gentleman over-sensi- 
tive for the rude business of war, he 
would continue to function until he 
broke—and one sensed that he would 
suffer while about it 

| “I don’t like monkey-meat, 

~~ Before this smell”—he waved 

: his spoon petulantly—“got 

i into my nose I never could 

eat it. But now you can't 
smell but one thing, and, 
after all, you’ve got to eat.” 

Troops lay in the wood 
now; a battalion of the 6th 
and two companies of the 5th 
Regiment outfit, half of 
which was still in line on the 
flank of the Bois de Belleau, 
These companies had come 
out at dawn, attended by 
shell-fire; they had plunged 
into the wood and_ slept 
where they halted, unawak- 
ened—except the wounded— 
by the methodical shelling to 
which the Boche treated the 
: place every day. Now, in 

; the evening, they were awake 
+ and hungry. They squatted, 
each man in his hole, and did 
what they could about it. A 
savage-looking lot, bat- 
tered helmets and dirty uni- 
forms. But you saw them 
cleaning their rifles on 

The scout officer, with his 
hand out to lift away the 
coffee which was, in_ his 
judgment, boiled, heard: 
“Mr. Braxton? Yeh, he’s up 
that away, with the looten- 
ant.” “Hey, yuh dog-robbin’ 
battalion runner, you—what’s 
up? Hey?” “Scout officer? 
Over yonder, him wit’ the 
green blouse——” and 4 
soiled battalion runner identi- 
fied by his red brassard and 
his air of one laden with vital 
information, clumped up and 
saluted sketchily. 

“Sir, the major wants to 
see the battalion scout officer 
at battalion headquarters. 
The major said: Right away, 
sir.” 

The scout officer swore, inexpertly, for 
he was not a profane fellow, but with in- 
finite feeling. “Good God, I hope it 
ain’t If you can keep my coffee hot, 
Tommie—— Be right back as soon as ! 
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can. Save my slum. Don’t let anything 
happen to my slum ”" The words 
trailed in the air as he went swiftly 
off, buckling his pistol belt. The bat- 
talion commander was that kind of an 
officer. 

The lieutendnt growled in sympathy: 
“Somebody’s always takin’ the joy out 
of life. Jim, he’s hungry as I am, an’ 
that’s as hungry as a bitch wolf. That’s 
the trouble with this war stuff; man 
misses too many meals.” No tellin’ what 
the old man wants. Glad I ain’t a scout 
officer. This war’s hard on Jim—he takes 
it too serious. I'll wait, though.” Ab- 
sently he drank the tomato juice left 
in the can. He tried his 
coffee, and burned his 
mouth. “Wish I had the man 
here that invented this 
aluminum canteen cup! 
Time the damn cup’s -cool 
enough so you won’t burn 
the hide off yo’ lip, the cof- 
fee’s stone cold.” Then, 
later: “Not boiled enough. 
Jim, he’s used to bein’ 
waited on—never make a 
rustler, he won’t = 

“Well, he’s long in com- 
in’. Old man sent him for- 
ward to make a map or 
something, most prob’ly.” 
He tasted the slum. “That 
Tompkins! Why the hell he 
had to stop one—only man 
I ever knew that could make 
this monkey-meat taste like 
anything! And he goes and 
gets bumped off. Hell! 
That’s the way with these 
kids. This needs an onion.” 

He ate half the mess, 
with scrupulous exactness, 
and drank his coffee. He 
put the lid on the mess-kit, 
and covered Jim’s coffee, 
now getting cold. He 
smoked a cigarette and 
talked shop with his platoon 
sergeant. He gave some 
very hard words and his last 
candle-end to a pale private 
who admitted  blistered 
heels, and then stood over 
the man while he tallowed 
his noisome socks. He in- 
terviewed his chaut-chaut 
gunners, and sent them off 
to beg new clips from the 
dattalion quartermaster ser- 
geant. It grew into the 
long French twilight; Boche 
planes were about, and all the anti-air- 
craft stuff in the neighborhood was furi- 
ously in action. 

Toward dark the Boche began to slam 
77’s and 150’s into the wood northwest 
of Lucy. It became a place of horror, 
with stark cries in the night, between 
the rending crashes of the shells. About 
an hour before midnight the word was 
passed and the two companies got out 
and went up across the pestilential 
wheat fields and into the Bois de Belleau. 

That same afternoon an unassigned 
colonel had come up to Brigade Head- 
quarters. Wanted to go to Paris, he 
did, and the brigade commander said 
that the only way to get there was to 
bring in a prisoner. One prisoner; seven 
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days’ leave. Be glad to get a prisoner. 
Intelligence had word of a new division 
or so moved in over there last night; 
identification not yet positive. 

This colonel took steps. He was a 
man of arts and very desirous of the 
fleshpots of the Place de l’Opera. There 
was an elegant French captain attached 
to brigade for no very evident reason— 
just attached—spoke English and knew 
vintages. Said to be an expert on raids. 
The colonel put it up to him in such and 
such a way: Would he go? Yes, but 
certainly. Just a small raid, my colonel? 
Oh, a very small raid. Now, as to ar- 
tillery support—a map was broken out. 


The Scout Officer and the Sergeant got him back some 


with admiration at his language 

Brigade artillery officer—chap the col- 
onel knew out on the Asiatic station— 
happened in. How about it—just about 
half as much stuff as you fellows wasted 
on the Tartar Wall that time—oh? 
Sure: it could be arranged. Ten minutes’ 
intensive; say, one battery; where you 
want it? Best jump-off is Terry’s bat- 
talion—about here—he has two com- 
panies here. 

Six hundred yards to go; keep the 
Bois well away—well star-board, as you 
Leathernecks say; come back the same 
route. Wheat. Little gully here. Crat- 
ers just beyond. Main line at least a 
hundred metres back. Good? Let’s call 
up Terry and see if he’ll give you the 
men. . . . Terry would give him 


Five 


twenty-five men and two chaut-chauts 
and not a Marine more. Who wanted a 
raid, anyway? Sending two support 
companies up to the Bois as soon as it’s 
dark. Looks interestin’ on the right. 
eM Good! All set. Start your cover- 
ing fire at 23 hours 15. You jump off at 
23 hours 19. Take you six minutes to 
get over, huh? “All right, colonel, bon- 
ne chance!” 

Just before dark the colonel and Cap- 
tain de Stegur were at battalion head- 
quarters. “Whitehead will give you your 
men, and I’m sending my scout officer 
along. Needs that sort of thing. Be 
sure you come back where you went out. 
Crabbe’s to the right of 
there. You know Crabbe. 
Shoots quick.” 

“But, my colonel,” repre- 
sented Captain de Stegur, 
“one should arrange, one 
should explain, one should 
instruct—in effect, one 
should rehearse——” 

“Rehearse, hell, sir! I’m 
due in Paris tomorrow 
night. Where those Ma- 
rines, major? teil ’em 
what I want * 

So it was that a wedge 
of men debouched into the 
wheat at 23 hours 19 min- 
utes, it being sufficiently 
dark. 

That battalion scout offi- 
cer and a disillusioned ser- 
geant, with hash-marks on 
his sleeve, were the point. 
The men were echeloned 
back, right, and left with 
an automatic rifle on each 
flank. In the centre marched 
the colonel, smoking, to the 
horror of all, a_ cigar. 
Smoking was not done up 
there, after dark. With him 
was the elegant French 
captain, who appeared to 
be very gallantly resigned 
to it. The story would, he 
reflected, amaze and delight 
his mess—if he ever got 
back with it! These droll 
Americans! He must re- 
member just what this col- 
onel said: a type, Nom de 
Dieu! If only he had not 
worn his new uniform—the 


way, both filled cloth chosen by his wife, 


you conceive. 
The scout officer, leading, 


ti had out his canteen and wet 


his dry mouth. He was acutely conscious 
of his empty stomach. His mind dwelt 
yearningly on the mess-kit, freighted 
nobly with monkey-meat and tomatoes, 
awaiting him in the dependable Tom- 
my’s musette. 

A hundred metres forward the last 
shells burst, and he saw new dirt. Ahead 
a spot darker than the dark; he went up 
to it. Away on the right a flare soared, 
and something gleamed dull in the black 
hole at his feet—a round, deep helmet 
with the pale blur or a face under it; a 
click, and the shadow of a movement 
there, and a little flicker; a matter of 
split seconds; the scout officer had a 
bayonet in his stomach, almost—Feldrit- 
ter Kurt Iden, Company 6 of the Mar- 
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greve of Brandenburg Regiment (this es- 
tablished later by brigade intelligence, 
on examination of the pay-book of the 
deceased), being on front post with his 
squad, heard a noise hard on the cessa- 
tion of the shelling, and put out his neck. 
Dear God, shoot! Shoot quickly! 

The scout officer was conscious of a 
monstrous surge of temper. He gathered 
his feet under him, and his hands crooked 
like claws, and he hurled himself. In 
the same breath there was a long, bright 
flash right under his arm, and the mad 
crack of a Springfield. The disillusioned 
sergeant had estimated the situation, 
loosed off from the hip at perhaps seven 
feet, and shot the German through the 
throat. 

Too late to stop himself, the scout offi- 
cer went head first into the crater, his 
hands locking on something wet and 
hairy, just the size to fill them; and 
presently he was at the bottom of the 
crater, dirt in his mouth and a buzzing in 
his head, strangling something that 
flopped and gurgled and made remark- 
able noises under his hands. There were 
explosions and people stepped hard on 
his back and legs. He became sane 
again and realized that whatever it was 
it was dead. He groped in his puttees 
for his knife, and cut off its shoulder- 
straps and a button or two, and looted its 
bosom of such papers as there were— 
those being details the complete scout 
officer must attend to. More explosions, 
and voices bleating “Kamaraden!”—ter- 
ribly anxious voices—in his ear. 

The disillusioned sergeant, a practical 
man, had ducked into the crater right 
behind the scout officer. The raiding- 
party in his rear had immediately fired 
their weapons in all directions. A great 
many rifles on forward stabbed the dark 
with sharp flame, and some of these were 
very near. The sergeant tossed a gren- 
ade at the nearest; he had toted that 
Frog citron grenade around for quite a 
while, somewhat against his judgment; 
he now reflected that it was good busi- 
ness—“grenades—I hope to spit in yo’ 
mess-kit they are—ask the man that 
used one——” It was good business, for 
it fell fair in the other crater, thirty 
feet away, where the rest of that front- 
post squad were beginning to react like 
the brave German men they were. Two 
of these survived, much shaken, and 
scuttled into the clever little tunnel that 
connected them with the Feldritter’s 
crater, emerging with pacific cries at the 
sergeant’s very feet. Being a man not 
given to excitement, he accepted them 
alive, the while he dragged the scout offi- 
cer standing. “We got our prisoners, sir. 
Le’s beat it,” he suggested. “Their lines 
is wakin’ up, sir. It’s gonna be bad 
here——” 

The colonel, as gallant a man as ever 
lived, but not fast, barged into them. 
“Prisoners? Hey? How many? Two? 
Excellent, by God! Give ’em here, young 
man!” and he seized the unhappy Boches 
by their collars and shook them violently. 
“Thought you'd start something, hey? 
Thought you'd start something, hey?” 

The scout officer now blew his whistle, 
the sergeant shouted in a voice of brass, 
and the colonel made the kind of remarks 
a colonel makes. It is related by truth 
ful Marines there present that every Ger- 
man in Von Boehn’s army fired on them 
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as they went back, but no two agree as 
to the manner of their return. It is, 
however, established that the colonel, 
bringing up the rear, halted about half- 
way over, drew his hitherto virgin pistol, 
and wheeled around for a parting shot— 
something in the nature of un beau gesto. 
Seeing this, the tall French captain, to 
his rear and left, drew his pistol and 
wheeled also, imagining pursuit. The 
colonel—and to this attest the scout offi- 
eer and the sergeant—then shot the 
Frenchman through the—as sea-going 
Marines say—stern-sheets. 

The scout officer and the sergeant got 
him back some way, both filled with ad- 
miration at his language. 

By the time they stumbled through the 
nervous outposts to their own place, the 
French captain had lapsed into English. 
“As a wound, you perceive, it is good for 
a permission. But it is not a wound. It 
is an indignity! And, besides, my new 
breeches! Ah, Diou de Dieu! Ce sale 
colonel-ci! What will my wife say! That 
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one, she chose the cloth herself! Ton- 
nerre de canon!”—and he sank into 
stricken silence. 

The raiding-party shook down in their 
several holes, praising God, and went to 
sleep. The colonel, with his prisoners, 
received the compliments of the Bat- 
talion Headquarters and departed for 
brigade. The scout officer observed, to 
his amazement, that they had been out 
of their lines less than twenty minutes. 
“Where’s the 49th?” he wanted to know 
first. “Hell, Jim, they went up to the 
Bois right after the major sent for you. 
An’ the 17th. - We’re moving Battalion 
Headquarters up there now. Get your 
people and come along. Attack or some- 
thing.” 

After a very full night, the scout offi- 
cer scuttled along the last tip of the Bois 
de Belleau, looking for a hole that a bat- 
talion runner told him about. “Seen the 
lootenant diggin’ in just past that last 
Maxim gun, sir. Right at the nose of 
the woods where the. big rocks is. There’s 


Men walked silent, remembering the old dead 
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about a dozen dead Heinies layin’ by a 
big tree, all together. Can’t miss it, 
sir.’ The scout officer had no desire to 
be moving in the cool of the morning, 
when all well-regulated people are 
asleep if possible, and if you moved here 
the old Boche had a way of sniping at 
you with 88’s—that wicked, flat-traject- 
ory Austrian gun—but he followed an 
urge that only Tommie could supply. 

So he came at last to a miserable 
shelter scooped in the lee of a rock. Here 
two long legs protruded from under a 
brown German blanket, and here he 
prodded and shook until the deplorable 
countenance of brother officer 
emerged yawning. 

“Say,” demanded the scout officer, “you 
save my slum? Gimme my slum.” 

“Why, hello, Jim! 
Why didn’t you come 
back, like you said 
you was? Where you ee \ 
been? You said you fr. 
was comin’ right 
back.” 

“Didn’t you save 
me my _ monkey- 
meat? We went on a 


“Raid? Raid? 
What raid?” 

“Oh, we went over 
to Torcy. Gimme my 
monkey-meat.” 

“Well, you see, 
Jim—the fact is— 
well, we got moved 
up here right after 
you left, and they 
attacked from in 
here, an’ we came on 
in after them. Just 
got to sleep——” 

“T haven’t had any 
sleep or any chow or 
anything—two  sar- 
dines, by the bright 
face of God——” : 
The scout officer | 
pounced upon a 
frowsy musette bag 
which the other had ~~ 
used for a pillow and 
jerked out a fire- 
blackened mess-kit. He wrenched the lid 
off and snarled horribly. “Empty, by 
God!” 

His hands fell lax across his knees. He 
looked sadly over the blasted fields to 
Torcy, and he said, with the cold bitter- 
ness of a man who has tried it all and 
come to a final conclusion: “War—sure 
—is—hell.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE RHINE 


The bugles went while it was still dark 
as the inside of a dog. There was 
swearing and sickly yellow candle-light 
in the billets, mean houses in a mean 
little Rhine-Province town, and the chow 
lines formed on the company galleys in 
an icy December rain. The rain pattered 
on helmets and mess-kits, and fell in 
slanting lines through the smoky circles 
of light where the cooking fires burned 
feebly. 

The faces of the Marines, as they filed 
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out of the dark for food, were gray and 
frowsy. The cooks issued corn-bill hash, 
and dared any man to growl on the cof- 
fee. How the hell could it be biled 
enough, with wet wood and very little 
of that—been up all night as it is—you 
sports just pull in your necks! 

The companies gulped their ration in 
sullen silence, rolled damp blankets into 
the prescribed pack, and when the bugles 
squawked assembly, they fell in without 
confusion or enthusiasm. Platoon ser- 
geants, with flash-lights or lanterns, 
called the rolls; somewhere out in front, 
first-sergeants received the reports; offi- 
cers clumped along the lines to their 
units, grumbling—‘“All here, first ser- 
geant?”—“Beg the captain’s pardon— 
couldn’t see you in the dark, sir—all 


They stood in stolid groups, wooden-faced 


present—counted-for, sir!” “Nice dap’ 
for a hike. Major says, goin’ to the 
Rhine today. Eighteen or twenty kilo- 
mets—don’t know exactly. Dam’ such a 
war! I’d like the old kind, where you 
went into winter quarters—Brrr—” The 
captain pulled his collar around his ears. 

Presently a bad-tempered drawling 
voice bayed “Squads right—march!” 
There was a shuffle of hobnails in the 
mud, and the rattle of rifle-slings. The 
1st Battalion of the 5th Marines took the 
road. 

These German roads were all honestly 
metalled, but the inch or so of mud on 
the surface was like soup underfoot, and 
the overcoats soaked up the rain like 
blotting-paper. It was the kind of a 
morning with no line between night and 
daylight. The blackness turned to gray, 
and, after a while, the major, on his 
horse, could look back and see the end 
of his column. The battalion, he reflected, 
was up to strength again. It hadn’t been 
this large since it went to Blane Mont, 
the end of September. 
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He shut his eyes on that thought—a 
hundred and thirty men that came out, 
where a thousand went in—then replace- 
ments, and, after the Armistice, more 
replacements. Perhaps the quality was 
running down a little. The new chaps 
didn’t seem as tall and broad as the old 
men, the tall, sunburnt Leathernecks that 
went out the road from Meaux, toward 
Chateau-Thierry, in the spring. 

Odd, just six months since the spring. 
. . « But a few veterans and hard 
drilling between fights would keep the 
temper in an outfit P one remem- 
bered a phrase in an order of the division 
commander’s—“The 2d Division has 
never failed to impose its will upon the 
enemy .’ And today it crossed the 
German Rhine. He swung out of 
his saddle and stood 
by the road to watch 
them pass; 1,200 
men, helmets and 
rifles gleaming a lit- 
tle in the wet gray 


The road led east- 
ward through a 
country of low hills, 
sodden in the rain. 
Untidy clouds 
sprawled on the 
crests and_ spilled 
wet filaments into 
the valleys. The land 
was all in cultiva- 
tion, laid off in pre- 
cise squares and ob- 
longs; some newly 
ploughed, some 
sparsely green with 
turnips and rape. It 
looked ugly and or- 
dered sullenly 
prosperous. There 
was slow conversa- 
tion in the column. 

“Anybody know 
where we goin’ to- 
day?” “Damfino — 
naw—I did hear the 
skipper’s orderly say 
we’d make the 
Rhine, some time—” 
“How far—” “Some 
guy was lookin’ at a map at battalion. 
Said it was about thirty kilomets.” “It’s 
always ‘bout thirty kilomets in this 
dam’ country—” “Yeh! But I remember 
one time it was twelve kilomets. The 
night we hiked up to Verdun, back last 
March. Had a Frowg guide—little 
shrimp wit’ a forked beard. Ask him 
how far, all he’d say was: ‘Dooz kilomets 
—dooz kilomets’.” 

Hiked all night in the rain, like this, 
an’ at daylight we come to a sign, wit’ 
the name of the place we’re goin’ to, an’ 
it said ‘Dooz kilomets’—that guide, he 
let on that he was right su’prised—” 
But there were very few men in the 
column who remembered the hike to 
Verdun, in the early spring of 1918; in 
one company eight, in another eleven; 
in the whole battalion the barest hand- 
ful. It had been a long road. The first 
way-station was the Bois de Belleau; a 
lot of people stopped there, and were 
there yet. And there were more, com- 
fortably rotting in the Foret de Retz, 

Continued on page 55 
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His Stumbling Bl 


“GEE, WHIZ, FELLOWS, it’s hotter’n 

hell here!” 

“Aw, go on, Pickens 
thing new!” 

“The folks write they've got some 
three feet of snow back home,” a pale, 
sickly lad put in, looking up from an 
open letter that he held in his hands. 

“Gosh, think of crunching snow under 
foot after two years of this sweat hole!” 
another fellow exclaimed mournfully as 
he sucked his pipe. 

“For the luvvagod shut up and let a 
man read some of this here educational 
stuff the Y. M. C. A. unloaded on us. 
What’d you want to pull this sob stuff 
for? You'll have the whole bunch weep- 
ing!” a huge, rough, sunburnt giant mut- 
tered, as he bent forward to crash vigor- 
ously into one of the balls on the pool 
table. But in his eyes also there were 
homesick dreams. 

“Gawdalmighty cut it out!” Pickens, 
who had started this argument, exclaim- 
ed impatiently, looking up from. tbe 
grape juice bottle he was trying to 
empty by sucking. “Cut it out, will 
you? This is a recreation room, and I’m 
looking for recreation!” 

“Well, who started it anyhow?” the 
man reading the Y’s educational litera- 
ture muttered, throwing his book at 
Picken’s head. 

“You’re some bunch all right,” Pick- 
ens commented, as he rose to his full 
lanky height, ruffling his red hair with 
his thick clumsy fingers. “They've their 
nerve, calling this a recreation room.” 
He stretched himself lazily. “This is the 
doggonest rottenest hole I’ve ever been 


spring some- 


shoved into. Now, when I was in 
A series of groans and cat calls 


greeted this. 

“Oh, for the luvva Mike, ain’t there 
any U. S. soldiers who went overseas 
and didn’t do something in Paris?” 

The young corporal had enlisted at 
the beginning of the war to go over and 
have his share in the scrap, and he had 
landed in Santo Domingo instead. 

The Marines of the 10th Company 
were trying very hard to spend a Sun- 
day afternoon in the tropics without 
getting into trouble. Their recreation 
room, just a hut with a tin roof, full of 
mosquitoes, and hot as the place sul- 
phur is supposed to come from, was 
proving all too small just then to hold 
so many warm, irritable and homesick 
boys. 

“Well, just the same, I don’t care, 
but I think I rated something better than 
this! It’s raw to send a fellow what did 
them things I did, to any such hole. 
Then there’s the girl waiting for me 
back home.” Pickens’ usually good na- 
tured grin faded away, and for a mo- 
ment the thought of the girl made him 
scowl. 

“How about them that’s got no rib- 
bons and no chance to be heroes, and 
some blooming hero came along and 
went off with their girls? Ain’t they 
human, and don’t they rate something 
after two years of this? Now I en- 
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listed ....” The young corporal was 
just as anxious as the rest to tell his 
troubles. 

“Aw, can that stuff! Cut it out, you 
two,” exclaimed a chorus of grape juice 
suckers. “Throw them out, someone!” 
A bottle flew through the air and crash- 
ed against the wall behind Pickens’ head. 
Stretching his arm, Pickens yawned, 
avoiding skillfully another bottle, some 
banana peels and a book, while trying 
to look scornful. Then, with his cam- 
paign hat tilted well over his eyes to 
protect them from the blinding glare 
of the tropics, he ventured forth in 
search of amusement of some sort. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon not 
even a stray cat or dog is to be seen in 
the sunbaked streets of the Santo Do- 
mingo towns; but Pickens was new to 
the tropics and on pleasure bent. 

Throwing back his shoulders, he 
started whistling softly to himself as 
he strolled on aimlessly through the 
wretched little negro town. Pickens, 
with his tawny red hair, always looked 
as rough and unkempt as an airdale pup, 
but he was just as lovable. 

“Say, there! you, where’re you going?” 

Pickens wheeled around at the sound 
of the voice of authority, but recogniz- 
ing the sergeant of his company he was 
not bothered. “Can’t a fellow take a 
walk in this outfit without a sergeant 
trailing him?” 

“Now there! snap out of it and watch 
your step! Needn’t think because you’re 
one of them there war heroes, that 
you’re Godalmighty. You’re one of the 
new bunch, and you'd better lay off that 
town till someone who knows the ropes 
shows you where to go.” 

“Aw, say, do I look like I needed a 
nurse? When TI was in Paris, I.. 

“You'd better can that Paris stuff; it 
ain’t going to help you any down here. 
War hero or no war hero, if your foot 
slips, the old man in command will hang 
you higher than a kite. Button up your 
shirt and spruce up; it’s soldiers we’re 
in need of now. This ain’t no war time 
outfit; it’s the real Marine Corps again.” 

Pickens buttoned up his shirt collar 
reflectingly. No sergeant could scare 
him out of any town. Hadn’t he been 
in Paris? he assured himself, as he kept 
right on his way, mopping his forehead 
with a large khaki handkerchief. 

Private Pickens, U. S. Marine Corps, 
was a good natured individual, though 
luck never seemed to hike along beside 
him. He had become accustomed by 
now to spending a fair amount of his 
time in the guard house, and it did not 
seem to spoil his disposition in any way. 
Every man had stumbling-blocks 
through life, and circumstances seemed 
to prove that Pickens’ stumbling blocks 
were women. At least they had proved 
the direct or indirect reason for his 
frequent appearances before his com- 
manding officer during office hours. 
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Pickens was a hero, and had in a way 
been made much of in the hospital while 
he was recovering from various wounds, 
and now out in this God-forsaken little 
Dominican town with nothing to do, and 
nothing to see but native women, Pick- 
ens felt lonely, neglected, and illtreated, 
Pickens, after the last offense because 
of a woman in Paris, had it in for that 
Colonel who had promised to see that 
he got somewhere where there were no 
skirts. The old devil had surely fixed 
it fine, and Pickens hated him. 

Kicking the dust and hanging his 
head low, he walked aimlessly through 
the streets of what, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, looked like a deserted 
town. Suddenly Pickens’ tye caught 
a flash of pink, a bright salmon pink 
thing leaning over the rail of a porch. 
It looked like a girl. Doggone it! it 
was a girl! and besides the pink dress 
she had a rather good portion of pale 
blue stockings showing. Well! white or 
black, a skirt’s a skirt to a fellow that’s 
lonesome. 

Pickens was not looking for trouble. 
Oh, no! Sometimes though one stum- 
bles over things. He hitched up his 
trousers, pushed back his hat, regretted 
that he was not allowed to sport his 
blouse with all its ribbons and service 
stripes, and found himself in front of 
the porch, looking up at a rather pretty 
girl. Some girl! Whew! 

Pickens’ grin broadened as he saw that 
she was not black; no! except for the 
awful color scheme she might have been 
mistaken for a dark-eyed French Madem- 
oiselle, the kind of dame he knew so 
much about. 

“Gee whiz!” said Pickens, grinning. He 
was a likeable fellow, and few people 
could resist his good natured smile. The 
girl gave him in return a shy friendly 
look. 

“Bonjour,” said Pickens. One foreign 
language was as good as another in his 
estimation. 

“Good afternoon, Senor,” the girl said 
very slowly in English, her eyes downcast 
as she giggled coyly. 

“Oh Gee! That’s great. You know 
the lingo! Taking off his hat, he wiped 
his hot face as he proceeded to seat him- 
self on the girl’s front steps. The girl 
hesitated, drawing slightly away from 
him. 

“Aw, come on, let’s get acquainted,” 
Pickens invited, with his irresistible 
grin. Sit down here. I’ll lay out my 
handkerchief so’s you won’t soil your 
lovely dress.” Pickens was sure he was 
a perfect ladies’ man. That last touch 
surely proved it. His face grew redder 
and redder as he beamed on his new find. 

“Oh, Senor,” the girl exclaimed, as 
Pickens pulled her down beside him. 
“Senor, you must be careful. I fear my 
brother. My brother, he has no love for 
Americanos.” 

“Aw, you should worry! I know all 
about -brothers. They all have them.” 

“But, Senor Americano, my brother, 


he kills whom he no likes.” 
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“Oh, he does, does he? I'll fix that 
bird. When I was in Paris, I...” 

“Senor, I did not understand. What 
do you do to the birds?” 

“We'll fix Mister Brother all right. 
Leave it to me, Kid. Let’s get ac- 
quainted first. What’s your name?” 

“My name is Bianca, Senor. But, 
Senor, you must not sit here. I fear 
too much. You speak to my brother 
first.” The Dominican girl looked ap- 
pealingly at Pickens, and the fear in her 
eyes was very real. 

“You sure have a pretty little hand,” 
Pickens exclaimed, trying to take hold 
of the small delicate fingers. 

. I like Americanos,” the girl 
assured him, drawing her hand gently 
out of his reach. “But speak to my 
brother first. Senor.” 

“Aw, shucks! Where’s that brother of 
yeurs ?” 

The girl’s eyes flashed with joy. “You 
will speak, Senor?” 

Pickens nodded his head. “Ah, then,” 
she clasped her hands over her heart; 
“the Senor loves me?” 

“Sure, bet your life I do,” Pickens 
acknowledged, capturing her hand once 
more. “Where’s that brother?” 

“He go to the cock-fight. He loves his 
fighting cock very, very much. You go 
speak nicely to him. You bet mucho 
money on his bird. Then you and he 
will be friends, and tonight, perhaps, 
in the Park, he and I, we walk together, 
and he calls you to walk with us. Under- 
stand? It is like that we do.” 

Pickens understood perfectly his in- 
structions, but he was not eager to go. 
Tonight was a long way off and he was 
content just then. 

“Oh, see, Senor, there is my brother; 
he is going down the-street. Make haste 
and go to him.” 

Pickens could see the brother in ques- 
tion, large and fat, and several shades 
darker than the girl beside him, walk- 
ing in slow, ambling Dominican fashion 
cown the street, his cock under his arm. 
He had turned out of a side street, and 
was now walking away from the house. 

“All right,” he said. “That’s a go. I 
make friends with your brother, and 
then I can talk to you all I want.” The 
girl blushed prettily. 

“If my brother, he says ‘Yes’ Senor.” 

Picking up his hat Pickens said “Au 
revoir.” 

“Bianca! Bianca! Venga,” called a 
shrill voice from the dark interior of the 
house, and the girl, flashing a last smile 
of encouragement on the bewitched 
Pickens, hurried towards the calling 
voice, 

For a moment Pickens swallowed 
hard. He stood staring wide-eyed into 
the dark gap through which the bright 
salmon dress and the pale blue stockings 
had vanished. The old thrill aroused by 
a woman’s smile made his blue eyes 
shine with happiness. She’s sure some 
peach,” he told himself reverently. This 
was Pickens’ most emphatic expression, 
and he had used it in many lands. 
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“Who said this was a slow burg?” he 
asked himself as he pulled his hat down 
over his eyes, and hastened down the 
street after the ambling Dominican. 

“Say, you darn fool! Are you look- 
ing for trouble? Lay off those Domini- 
can girls. I saw you hanging around 
that porch just now. Take a tip: don’t 
go monkeying around that girl. Others 
have tried it before you. She’s got some 
brother,” a friendly marine warned as 
he passed Pickens, but Pickens had no 
time for argument. 

Without a thought of Regimental 
Order No. 679, that reads: “No Marines 
shall frequent any Dominican places of 
amusement, such as dance halls, and 
cock-fights, where intoxicating liquor is 
sold,” Pickens caught up with the broth- 
er outside the cockpit. 

Exclaiming over the beauty of the bird 
under the Dominican’s arm, he returned 
the Dominican’s scowl with a friendly 
grin: “You go fight him?” he inquired 
cleverly. 

The Dominican nodded his head. Pay 
day was not so long passed; Pickens 
dived deep into his pockets and drew out 
a roll of bills: “Have much money to 
bet,” he announced to whomever it might 
concern. 

The Dominican’s eyes flashed at the 
sight of the roll. “You Americanos 
can’t play cock-fight! You can’t bet.” 

“That’s it, wise guy. You bet for me 
on your own bird.” 

This was too much of a temptation. 
The native capitulated and Pickens paid 
the entrance tickets and followed the 
Dominican into the cockpit. 

The sport lasts on Sunday from early 
in the morning until late at night. but 
one can easily imagine the state of the 
spectators towards late afternoon, after 
a whole day of beer and rum drinking, 
together with uncontrollable excitement. 

Pickens watched with interest Mr. 
Brother preparing his bird for the fight. 
He was very much amused by the loosen- 
ing up exercise that the bird was put 
through, and especially by the shower of 
vinegar and salt water that the owner 
filled his mouth with and spat continually 
over the little fighter, for the purpose of 
hardening the skin around the head an* 
neck where the feathers had been plucked 
away. 

Finally the tithe had come. Pickens. 
slightly anxious, saw his money handed 
around and then disappear into some- 
one’s pockets, but, being a ladies’ man 
he sighed, assuring himself gallantly that 
Bianca was well worth it, for she sure 
was some peach. Never a thought of 
the Marine Corps regulations came to 
disturb his pleasure or dampen his excite- 
ment. 

He found himself pushing eagerly for- 
ward with the rest to a front seat. Lean- 
ing out, he watched the bird he had bet 
on, and Senor Brother manipulating it. 
After a final shower of vinegar and salt 
water, the birds were placed in the ring 
of the amphitheatre amid wild applause. 

Mr. Brother’s bird was a little white 


Nine 


fellow built for speed, and the other bird 
slightly larger, with many colored feath- 
ers. For a moment there was dead 
silence as the two proud little fellows, 
two feet apart, faced each other with 
ruffled feathers. Then one after the 
other they arched their necks, threw 
back their heads, and crowed as though 
taunting each other. Here and there 
a word of encouragement was thrown to 
them by the spectators. The owners 
gave a shout of command and they began 
to circle round and round the tiny ring, 
their beady eyes keenly watching every 
movement of the other fellow, their 
speed increasing little by little as they 
darted their heads this way and that. 

Pickens’ sporting blood was up as he 
saw them getting down to business. He 
found himself cheering them on. The 
crowd was beginning to yell and how! 
and call on all the Saints in the calendar 
to help the fight. Suddenly Pickens’ 
sharp eye saw a black boy, carrying a 
bag, duck under a front bench. His 
movements attracted Pickens’ suspicion 
and subconsciously he watched him as 
well as the fight. 

The birds, almost beak to beak, circled 
around. Quick as a flash Pickens saw 
the little white cock turn his head and 
look towards the bench the black boy 
was under. He saw the boy, make a 
movement as if he were going to throw 
a big ugly-looking bird on top of him. 
The other bird, the many colored one, 
had his back to the boy under the bench. 
but the little white fellow faced what 
seemed another enemy being thrown at 
him. Balked, the proud little fellow 
hesitated a half second, and the other 
bird. seeing his chance, closed. One 
quick leap into the air, and his feel spur, 
sharpened to a needle point, caught the 
white bird in the head. It dug in deep. 
With a convulsion of agony the white 
bird sank to the ground, just a bedrag- 
gled bundle of bloody feathers. 

With a howl of rage at the dirty trick. 
such a one as the Marines must have 
used when they went over the top bayo- 
net in hand, Pickens leaped forward, 
overturning chairs and benches in his 
wild advance. He seized and dragged 
forth from under the bench the crouchine 
native boy with the large ugly bird still 
in his hands. Pulling him into the middle 
of the ring, he started smashing his face 
up in Marine style. But the crowd, full 
of rum and excitement, could not under- 
stand an appeal for fair play or justice. 
All they could see was an Americano 
beating up a Dominican. In another 
moment Pickens had the whole mob on 
top of him. 

Luck had never had time to linger be- 
side Pickens. Bloody, torn and bruised, 
he was escorted past Senorita Bianca’s 
house by four Marine M. P.’s. Once more 
he had stumbled, and once again the 
guard house door locked behind him be- 
cause of a woman. 

“But, Doggone it, she was sure some 
peach,” he assured his friends through 
the bars of his cell. Gallant to the last. 
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“KNOW YOUR STUFF” 


By Robert A. McLean 


Former Publicity Sergeant, New York Recruiting District 


My only purpose here is to tell those 
of you who do not expect to “ship over” 
at the expiration of your present enlist- 
ments, how to get—and hold—a good job 
in civil life. To this end I first 
gathered several yards of very valuable 
information and statistics; and then I 
sat down at the old “mill” and wrote an 
Article; a beautiful piece of work, as 
technical and as impersonal as a treatise 
on icebergs; and then I tore up the 
Article! 

You see, I’m an old “Leatherneck” my- 
self; and notwithstanding a lot of senti- 
mental slush and hokum, when a man has 
once served in the “Corps,” there’s a cer- 
tain corner in his heart that nothing else 
will ever fill. You can’t “high hat” your 
buddies; they know you too well. When 
I looked at the cold emotionless mass of 
“copy” I first turned out, old memories 
came a-crowding between me and the 
typewritten pages; and I knew the only 
way I could talk to you would be “man 
to man;” just as if I were sitting on the 
edge of the old bunk again, and a bunch 
of us were discussing our chances in civil 
life. 

A greater writer than I once said that 
“there are two sides to every question; 
let us look at the other.” For our pur- 
pose, the “other” is the dark side; the 
gloomy backwater of civil life to which 
some ex-Marines drift. Those who have 
not gotten good jobs. Take the case of 
my friend Bill Smith. That isn’t his real 
name, and I make apology to all the real 
Bill Smiths who are ex-Marines. 

A “Top-Kicker” in the Corps; a fine 
fellow, straight and square as they make 
‘em, Bill was discharged at the same time 
I was, back in 1919, and we came out to 
the Coast together. We came to Cali- 
fornia because we thought that “oppor- 
tunities” would be better than elsewhere. 
We were both newly married; Bill’s wife 
was a flower-like, golden-haired girl, who 
looked up at her big husband with ador- 
ing eyes, and the trip out to the Coast 
was not only a search for “opportunities” 
but a honeymoon as well. Bill found op- 
portunities; plenty of them. The trouble 
however, lay in the fact that the big 
fellow wasn’t equipped to grasp these 
chances. They all required specialized 
training that my buddy didn’t have. He’d 
been a splendid First-Sergeant and knew 
how to handle men from A to Z; but so 
did some thousands of other ex-service 
men, all seeking some indefinite sort of 
job where they would simply be re- 
quired to “handle men.” In other words, 
Bill wasn’t trained in any one civilian oc- 
cupation; he didn’t “know his stuff.” 
Well, for one reason and another, Bill 
couldn't “ship over,” and today the form- 
er First-Sergeant is a night watchman 
in a factory, with a sickly wife and two 
small children to support. He’s rapidly 
becoming radical, and blames “capital” 
and “conditions” for his misfortunes. 
Bill and I still meet occasionally at the 
Legion clubrooms; but Bill’s wife won’t 
call on my wife and the Smiths don’t wel- 


come us to their home because—God 
help us—they think we “look down on 
them.” 

Then there’s another buddy I served 
with in the Islands. The other day I saw 
him stirring a vat of boiling pitch; work- 
ing for a roofer. Same trouble as Bill’s. 
I could cite a hundred other instances 
that have come to my personal knowl- 
edge; but why immolate my buddies 
when right here with me is one of the 
most “horrible examples” of all; myself! 
Sure. You didn’t think I was conceited 
enough did you, to hold up my unfor- 
tunate comrades as illustrations, unless 
I were prepared to do the same for my- 
self? 

When I was discharged from the Corps 
eight years ago, I looked on the world 
as my oyster; but I found it a pretty 
tough old clam before it got through 
with me. I’d served three “hitches;” 
been a publicity sergeant and gotten 
some “hot stuff” across on the patient 
editors of the New York recruiting dis- 
trict. Altogether I was a great man. 
My friends told me so, and I knew it 
myself anyway. To this day I grow hot 
with shame as I look over my file of the 
old “Recruiter’s Bulletin” and read the 
smug, self-satisfied articles I wrote at 
that time. Well, when I received my dis- 
charge, I turned down a couple of offers 
of employment in publicity work around 
New York that would have paid a salary 
of thirty-five or forty dollars a week to 
start. No, indeed; no “small time” stuff 
for me! I would go out to Hollywood 
and get in with some of the big movie 
companies; possibly be assigned as pub- 
licity man for Gloria Swanson or some 
other of the radiant stars of the screen. 
I was a past master of the art of writing 
in general, and newspaper publicity in 
particular. 

I got to Hollywood all right; but 
strange to say, the movie companies had 
never heard of me and would not give 
me a chance to demonstrate my ability. 
After my finals were spent, I decided it 
was time to go to work, and failed suc- 
cessively as newspaper reporter, adver- 
tising copy writer, movie “extra,” waiter, 
bookkeeper, clerk, dishwasher and 
laborer. 


Well, to make a long story short, a 
man can go pretty far down in the social 
scale in three years or so, if he tries 
hard enough. One cold foggy day in the 
early winter of 1923, I was sitting on a 
bench in the free employment office in 
Frisco; not because I wanted work, but 
to keep warm. An order came in to 
the office for several men to go out on a 
laboring job, and the employment office 
man grabbed me along with the others. 
I only went because I was afraid to re- 
fuse. When we got out to the job and I 
got a good look at the engineer in 
charge, I tried to sneak away. You've 
guessed it. He was an ex-Marine, a 
former bunkie of mine; a fellow I’d al- 
ways regarded with a sort of tolerant 


contempt because he never wanted to go 
out for a “time” with the rest-of us, but 
stayed in the barracks poring in his slow 
way, over a set of technical books on 
engineering. Now this fellow wasn't 
brilliant; in fact, we all regarded him as 
“dumb,” but—he kept at it; and here he 
was, the engineer in charge of the job, 
while I was an unwilling laborer trying 
to sneak away. I’d like to tell you his 
name; and if I did, some old-timers in 
the Corps would get a jolt; but he won't 
let me. 

Anyway, my former bunkie was genv- 
inely glad to see me, and asked me to 
meet him after the day’s work was over, 
It was the first chance I’d had to pour out 
my troubles to a sympathetic listener, 
so I told him plenty that night. 

“Now listen here, Mac,” was his ver- 
dict. “You’re blaming everything under 
the sun for the fix you’re in; but—don’'t 
you think that you, yourself, might be to 
blame? I don’t know anything about 
writing or publicity work, but you evi- 
dently have talent in that line. Having 
talent for a thing though doesn’t take 
the place of knowing that thing; it isn’t 
enough. I’m pretty sure the reason you 
haven’t gotten by in civil life is simply 
because you don’t ‘know your stuff’.” 

Pretty plain talk, wasn’t it? I couldn't 
see it at first, but at least I hung on to 
my laboring job, and after a matter of 
weeks, came around to my former 
bunkie’s way of thinking. The result 
was that I finally enrolled in a school of 
writing and now after eight years of 
civil life, and at a cost of one hundred 
and fifty dollars for my course, I am 
right where I should have been the day I 
stepped out of the Marine Corps; a mod- 
erately successful writer of technical 
articles and an occasional short story. 
Here’s the “rub” though; the older we 
grow, the harder it is for us to learn. 
Had I had sense enough while in the Ma- 
rine Corps to prepare myself for the 
“rainy day” of civil life, I would have 
saved a considerable amount of cash, in- 
numerable heartaches, eight years of 
time, and been twice as far along in my 
profession as I am today. I don’t count 
the twelve years spent in the Corps as 
wasted. On the contrary, I would not 
trade the memories those years have 
given me for all the gold in Christendom; 
but—is it consistent for a man to love 
the Corps, and then discredit the old out- 
fit by making a failure of civil life? 

Don’t you see it fellows? How every- 
thing fits together like the parts of some 
immutable pattern of fate? Bill’s fail- 
ure; my own; that of the countless other 
buddies who drift through the dismal 
backwaters of civil life. We simply 
didn’t “know our stuff;” we hadn't 


trained ourselves for the “outside.” 
The country today is prosperous as 
never before in its history; and in spite 
of the wild-eyed statements of agitators 
and alarmists, will continue to prosper; 
but—prosperous for whom? 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Eleven 


Oddities of the Orient 


[THE AVERAGE American’s idea of 
China is a place across the sea 
where one-third of the population spends 
its time staging revolutions, a second 
third busies itself conducting laundries, 
and the remaining third perpetually pre- 
pares and serves “chop suey.” Perhaps 
the impression gained by an average 
American whose service as a U. S. Ma- 
rine took him to this celestial monarchy- 
republic, where in reality “chop suey” i 
unknown, would be of interest. 

No sooner does an American man-of- 
war drop her mud hook in a Chinese 
harbor than the ship is surrounded by a 
fleet of “sampans,” small-sized boats in 
the stern-sheets of which is usually 
painted the name of the owner, “John” 
or “Jim,” with a list of the ships he 
has served. These shore ferries are pro- 
pelled by single oars astern in the hands 
of husky sons of Confucius, who, in 
their attempts to make a Chinese five- 
cent piece (about two cents in American 
money), anxiously and loudly ejaculate 
in broken English: “You catchee me, go 
shore side;” “Long time I no see you 
face;’ “I sabe you long time;”’ “Where 
you go, Mellican Maline”; etc. 

The American Marine who has served 
in China can spin many sight-seeing 
and adventure yarns, as he generally 
strikes out into the native towns and 
absorbs local color, among other things. 
Instead of here telling of the fine tem- 
ples, mandarin gardens, American and 
European settlements, tea gardens, or 
anti-Volstead activities, we will babble 
of the oddities, more particularly in 
language, which the Leatherneck sees 
and hears in his celestial rambles, of 
the attempts of the Chinaman to speak 
English, the corresponding attempts of 
this “soldier of the sea” to juggle Chi- 
nese, with the resultant artificial lan- 
guage which they invent—a combination 
of sea-going vernacular, land-lubber Eng- 
lish, and Chinese,—Pidgin English, so 
to speak,—and how our Asiatic bud- 
dies attempt to conform generally to 
the topsy-turvey customs of this rim of 
the globe. 

Upon one’s arrival ashore in China, or 
on the “Bund,” as the waterfronts are 
called, he is handed the keys to the city 
by a mob of a thousand, more or less, 
ricksha “coolies,” each yelling at the 
top of his voice, “Heh, John, you sabe 
me, you sabe me!” “Me speakee Eng- 
lish allee same Mellican man!” or “Me 
velly fast hoss!” each swearing that he 
knew you from the day you and he went 
to the little red-brick school house to- 
gether. It is advisable for one to get 
into the first human automobile he sees 
—for he who hesitates is lost. 


By Sergt. Major Clarance B. Procter 


China is not without its tipping evil, 
for this gentle ricksha coolie is “on the 
make” and some “cumishaw” will surely 
add speed to his pace. Upon receiving his 
fare, he immediately palms the good 
piece of money with which he has been 
overpaid, and shoves forth a counter- 
feit coin with the injured cry “Blass, 
Blass!” But shrewd Mr. Marine is not 
to be swindled by this rascal whom Bret 
Harte must have had in mind when he 
gave out that “ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain” spiel. 

The Asiatic Marine, being a natural 
linguist, endeavors to collect as much 
Chinese “lingo” as possible. If he just 
keeps his eyes and ears open, he is soon 
able to boast of quite a collection of 
useful nouns and verbs, and is generally 
able to make himself understood, if not 
by words, by signs. He always learns 
the numerals in order to keep track of 
his wealth; he is always familiar with 
the fact that the Chinese translation of 
“hurry” is “chop-chop;” but the much 
used “maskee” perplexes him at first. 
This is a term of polite assent like our 
“yes,” or “is that so?” or “all right,” 
or “exactly.” No matter what he asks 
for or what he talks about the Chinese 
listener will break out “maskee” on him. 

“Ricksha, bring me the moon.” 

“Maskee,” politely replies the human 
horse. You are informed that the moon 
is forthcoming, is on the fire and will be 
served in a minute, and if you don’t par- 
ticularly care for that moon, there is 
another place just around the corner, 
known to him alone, where other moons 
are served in other styles, either quar- 
ters, halves, or full, with halos or without. 

One thing particularly noticeable on 
the part of the better educated class of 
Chinese is their desire to learn English. 
Once, in Shanghai, a shipmate and my- 
self were taking in a museum and found 
the place thronged with Chinese school 
boys. It wasn’t long before a covey 
of them had us in tow, all eager to pick 
up a few words of our “barbaric tongue.” 
“Excuse me, what do you call that in 
English?” one would ask, pointing at 
some object. 
best of our ability, but several times in 
order to “save face” we were compelled 
to resort to sea-going vernacular and 
christen articles beyond our ken with 
such names as “gadgets,” “do-hickeys,” 
and “gilguys.” 

There are some queer specimens of 
English displayed on the signs and cards 
of Chinese business establishments 
which cater to American trade. A res- 
taurant invites guests with the follow- 
ing: “Welcome, Order Extempore. Spir- 
its and Cooking. Plate each C. 25.” A 


We would reply to the’ 


hotel card reads: “Ice Cold, Beer Right. 
Off the Ice Storage. Whiskey and Res- 
taurant of the Quality Comfortable. 
Bed Rooms Suited in Much Comfortable 
Feeling.” The next door barber offers 
“Shampoong” for five “clackers” (cents). 
A laundry informs its patrons that their 
clothes are given “Clean Water with 
Hand Wash. Any Clothes Washing very 
Quickly. If the Ship is to leave, we can 
send the clothes to ports Promptly Atten- 
tion. Man’s Sock and Button Fittings.” 
A curio dealer advertises: “First Class 
Curious Carved Jade Stone of Skill 
Hand. Best Silk Doll and Fine Colour 
Paper Animal.” Such is “English as she 
is writ” in the Land of the Mandarin. 

The money of China, and the rates of 
exchange are a continual puzzle to the 
American Marine. The “tael,” the offi- 
cial money standard, is never seen; the 
Mexican silver dollar is used as a basis 
of computation, and, owing to the price 
of silver in the money markets, fluctu- 
ates in value almost daily from 39 to 52 
cents in American money. Chinese paper 
bills are twice, to two-and-one-half 
times the size of our silver and gold 
certificates. “Big Money,” or silver dol- 
lars and bills, are worth from $1.10 to 
$1.20 in small change. In this way, it 
is possible for a man to go ashore with 
sufficient “big money,” change it into 
small money, and return to his ship after 
liberty with more cash than he had at 
first. “Money Changee” shops are as 
numerous as cigar stands in the States. 

The Chinese are adepts at neatly re- 
moving the heart of silver dollars and 
putting them together so scientifically 
that suspicion is not aroused—the 
“three- piecee-dolla” is common, and the 
ringing of each silver dollar you receive 
is advisable. A Chinese “cash” is a 
coin with a square hole in the center, 
commonly called Chinese money in this 
country; it takes ten “cash” to make 
a Chinese cent and about 144 pennies 
to make a silver dollar. 

Talking about finances brings to mind 
the ever present “chit”—the salvation 
and scourge of the Asiatic Marine. 
“Chit” is the name given a small-sized 
piece of paper, with the mystic symbols 
“I. O. U.” occupying a prominent place, 
and is one of the many reasons for the 
absence of large bank accounts among 
the Marines of the Far East. Liberties 
are too easily made when all the where- 
withal needed is a well sharpened lead 
pencil. “Heaving the lead” has become 
a high art and all soon become adepts. 
Rooms, ricksha fares, refreshments, both 
substantial and liquid, in fact, everything 
needed to make a liberty a complete suc- 
cess can be obtained on “chits.” 
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The Dogs of War 


By Lieutenant Edward A. Fellowes, U. S. M. C. 


Ind farou 
The blankets were damp 


THUS CHANTED the troops filing 

through the slush and mud which 
made bogs of the streets of the little 
town of Blanco, where a now famous 
regiment of Marines lived after a fash- 
ion, breathed, and had its precarious be- 
ing in the month of December, 1917. A 
growling queue of Leathernecks sneezed, 
wheezed, and stamped outside a long 
green shack perched on the side of a 
hill, down which ran gurgling rivulets of 
liquid mud, tinged red, not with gore, 
but with the red clay base of all the 
land in this part of the country. It 
was issue day for the Umptieth Com- 
pany, and conjecture ran high, as it is 
not the habit of Quartermasters to is- 
sue twice a month. 

“Aw it’s his little Christmas present; 
didn’t yuh write no letter to Sandy 
Claws?” 

“Not so’s you'd notice it, Qms arn’t 
givin’ nothin’ away this season.” 

“Bet we're goin’ across soon. Looks 
like business.” This last from a rear 
rank man of anything but warlike ap- 
pearance, but very serious minded. 

These aimless conjectures were ab- 
ruptly terminated by the appearance of 
a gangling comrade who made his way 
with difficulty through the waiting ranks, 
from the direction of the issue window. 

“What yuh bin doin’, Bugs, havin’ a 
dress suit made?” 

“Musta drawed most of the storeroom, 
boy; we bin waitin’ here an hour by the 
clock.” “What yuh got in your hand, a 
pair o’ motor sailers?” 

The individual thus addressed pushed 
his way through the lines of those who 
were still waiting for their gear to be 
issued. His six feet four were increased 
an additional foot by virtue of a second 
campaign hat, just drawn, perched on 
the crown of the one he already wore. 
One arm held a bundle of underwear, 
and from the other depended variously a 
pair of leggings, an extra pair of green 
trousers, and a blanket. His outfit was 
completed by a pair of huge tan objects 
of miraculous size—a brand new pair of 
issue shoes—which hung from one hand 
by their strings; for bugs Doran had 
miraculous feet, and wore the largest 
size of footgear made for the Marine 
Corps and issued by its quartermasters, 
a size which hovered suspiciously around 
12 F, or that vicinity. Bugs now wore 
an expression of despair, and he replied 
without humor to the various remarks 
addressed to him. 

“Hells Bells! The QM don’t make ’em 
any bigger; this is the last pair they 
got, and they tell me this size has gone 
out of issue. How in blazes do they ex- 
pect a man to fight a whole war on one 
pair o’ shoes? I reckon this is the only 
pair in the whole Marine Corps that'll 
fit me.” 


Il. 


HE RAYS of.a setting sun slanted 

beneath the helmets of a _ grimy, 
weary, and thirsty group of fighting 
men, gathered in a little ravine, just 
beyond the town of Sans Culottes, 
France. The group was what was left 
of the first platoon, Umptieth Company. 
The remainder of. this outfit lay scat- 
tered in curious attitudes in back of 
them, along the pitted chalky terrain 
over which the company had fought that 
day. Casualties, exhaustion, and loss of 
contact had rendered further advance 
inadvisable. 


The platoon sergeant, now in com- 
mand, .wormed his way down the line, 
growled an order and pulled at four pair 
of legs. Four men hunched wearily up, 
and went about collecting canteens, the 
remainder started scratching at the soil 
with intrenching tools where they lay. 
Corporal Bugs Doran and his water de- 
tail started back in the direction of the 
town they had captured two hours before. 

The news of the existence of a good 
water supply had evidently reached other 
ears, for when the detail reached the 
town pump, consisting of a rough wood- 
en pipe, and a V-shaped drain to carry 
off the water from the spout, they found 
it surrounded by poilus, who were evi- 


“Do they expect a man to fight the whole 
war on one pair of shoes?” 


dently celebrating weekly wash day, as 
well as refilling water bottles. After 
one or two half-hearted attempts to pen- 
etrate to the source of supply, Bugs and 
his detail gave it up, and shifted opera- 
tions to the far end of the V-shaped 
drain. 

“What's the odds. We'll be here 
night if we wait for these frogs to 
finish.” 

“Them bozos will never know the dif- 
ference; fill ’em up.” 

The detail filled the canteens with 
soapy water from the overflow trough, 
and started back across the fields. 


Although the Boche infantry had 
been driven from the town, his artillery 
had no intention of forgetting it. At 
the same moment when Bugs and his 
detail started back with their doubtfu 
water supply, a German battery com- 
mander gave the word for a little sys- 
tematic strafing; a Boche’ gunner 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, and 
pulled a string, and a covey of steel 
greeting cards started on their way to- 
ward Sans Culottes. A  whizz-bang 
landed in the field between the two pairs 
of Marines, each pair of which bore the 
filled canteens between them on a stick, 
one pair of them was leading the other 
by about a hundred yards, with Bugs 
and his companion in the rear. When 
the smoke cleared away, the leading 
pair had disappeared, voluntarily or 
otherwise, to other parts. Bugs and his 
helper picked themselves out of a ditch, 
and started ahead, at a slightly increased 
gait, with the remains of the water sup- 
ply, now reduced by half. Another for- 
eign valentine arrived forcibly and 
noisily slightly ahead and to the right 
of the pair, and this time the water 
detail evinced a sudden and insane de- 
sire to quit fooling and get going, un- 
encumbered by tinware. The helper, 
already having a ten-foot handicap got 
a head start, and in a few seconds was 
leading his comrade by several lengths, 
and gaining speed every minute. 


“That boy must have wings. Come on, 
dogs, get goin’,” muttered Bugs to him- 
self enviously, as he placed one gi- 
gantic hoof ahead of the other with 
great rapidity. Somebody dropped a 
large tray of crockery in the field ahead 
of him, and the object of his envy dis- 
appeared without a trace in a cloud of 
smoke. Somebody else hit Bugs on the 
left forearm with a crowbar, neatly re- 
moving the lower half of the sleeve of 
his winterfield blouse. 


Il. 


“RIGHT AS RAIN, now, old top,” 

quoth the Navy medico, “and here’s 
to a good leave in Paris.” An additional 
tag was affixed to Bugs Doran’s collec- 
tion of “dog-tags,” and he climbed into 
a ramshackle ambulance, routed to the 
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hospital at Neuilly, with a choice collec- 
tion of lead slugs in his left forearm. 

An hour’s bumpy riding, and the am- 
pulance pulled up at a derelict of a set- 
tlement of half-sized bunkhouses. Bugs 
disappeared through the door of one of 
the units established there for the bene- 
fit of relieved front-line units, and others 
who would be rid of certain minute and 
pestiferous parasites indigenous to the 
theatre of operations. 

“All right, buddy, stick your shoes in 
that basket, and gimme your clothes,” 
ordered a corporal in dungarees. Bugs 
complied partially, and a few minutes 
later surprised the individual in charge 
of bathing operations by appearing clad 
only in a neat bandage and his identifi- 
cation tag necklace, gripping in his good 
hand a pair of well-worn issue shoes of 
Herculanean dimensions. 

“Here, you, them belongs outside,” 
bellowed the official. 

“Like Hell,” quoth Bugs, “the only 
pair of shoes in France I can get into, 
I don’t aim to fight the rest of the war 
barefoot. Where I goes, they also goes.” 

Although the matter was somewhat 
irregular, to say the least, Bugs was 
permitted to manipulate the little green 
bar of soap accompanied by his shoes, 
which sat on the concrete deck in the 
drippings from the shower, like a pair 
of homely scows anchored in a river, 
until such time as Bug’s uniform was 
returned to him, clean, but reduced to 
boy’s size. 


IV. 


HAT EVENING Bugs was duly com- 
mitted to, and became a _ regular 

boarder in. the Base Hospital at Neuilly 
on the outskirts of Paris, the *Medical 
Corps being interested in removing 
some half dozen leaden foreign bodies 
from his left arm. Bright and early 
the next morning, the surgeons were 
startled at the appearance in their strict- 
ly spotléss and antiseptic operating 
room of a tousled giant attired in what 
passes in the hospitals of our armed 
forces as pajamas, and grasping in his 
right fist a pair of issue shoes to which 
clung the mud of four offensives. 

Somewhere a nurse giggled, and the 
operating surgeon paused in the act of 
drawing on his rubber gloves to remark 
facetiously: 

“Here, young man, this is a butcher 
shop, not a cobbler’s shop.” 

“Don’t kid me, Surge,” rejoined his 
victim, “I aims to make a liberty in this 


He placed one gigantic hoof ahead of 
the other with great rapidity. 


here Paris, and I ain’t goin’ to be parted 
from the one and only man-sized shoes 
in France.” 

An ether cone was adjusted uncom- 
fortably on Bugs’ breathing apparatus, 
and he floated off into unconsciousness 
with his beloved dogs waiting faithfully 
beneath the operating table. , 


V. 


A COUPLE of hard-boiled hirelings of 

the Provost Marshal’s Department, 
District of Paris, ambled along their 
daily beat, swinging their sticks, glanc- 
ing into shops and cafes, and seeking 
whom they might devour. The penetrat- 
ing glance of one of them, trained to 
pierce the various disguises adopted in 
time of stress by certain pleasure-bound 
individuals, and to detect vagaries in 
uniform of careless members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, fell 
on the pedal extremities of a Leather- 
neck, wearing on his left shoulder the 
insignia of the Second Division. The 
lantern-jaw of the M. P. dropped, and 
he grasped the arm of his companion, 
as both, speechless, turned and looked. 
The Marine was faultlessly correct down 
as far as his ankles, but from that point 
to the pavement he was attired in an 
altogether unique manner. His feet 
were encased in sheepskin-lined leather 
moccasins, sometimes adopted for bed- 
room wear in cold climates; and over his 
insteps, and around each ankle was 
bound a strip of wide and somewhat 
soiled white bandage, criscrossed about 
his legs, and about the moccasins, giving 
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him the appearance of the gouty indi- 
vidual in the funny papers. 


The lantern-jawed one made after the 
Second Division individual, hove to, and 
accosted him. 

“You’re out o’ uneyform, buddy, how 
come the Eskimo footwear. Looks to 
me like you sold your shoes. Come on 
over and have a talk with the P. M.” 


Bugs turned, and with tears in his 
eyes, threw his arms about the burly 
shoulders of the minion of the Provost. 


“Boy, howdy. You’re the first white 
man as has spoke to me decent today. 
I met up with a couple of frogs a while 
back, and they give me a dirty look, 
and a mouthful o’ evil sounded lingo, 
and went away, and I only asked ’em 
fer an American Bar. I went into a cafe 
for a coupla shots o’ Conneyac, and the 
dame in the cashier’s cage gave a look 
at my dogs, and wouldn’t sell me a drink. 
I don’t know a soul in this country, and 
every time I passes a frog or a limey 
I gets a dirty look, and all because some 
dam boot black in the hospital at Nelly 
went over the hill with my shoes, and 
they ain’t another pair in the country 
will fit me.” 

The M. P. threw him a long, lingering 
and withering look. 


_“You got these people all wrong, Ma- 
rine, no wonder they don’t like your 
looks. You know what they do with one 
of their frogs if he comes into town 
lookin’ like you do? They cut him up in 
small pieces, and then they burn him 
alive.” 
Bugs shuddered. 


“Boy, ain’t that terrible. But why all 
the ruckus about bein’ out o’ uneyform. 
I ain’t noticed any o’ these here frogs 
takin’ any prizes as snappy dressers.” 

“That ain’t it. They think you got a 
S. I. W. Look at them bandages!” 


“T bin lookin’ at ’em fer two days now. 
Watinell is a S. I. W.2?” 


“Why, buddy, they got you spotted as 
one o’ them babies that takes a pot shot 
at his foot with his gun to keep from 
goin’ over the top. Didja ever see a 
guy wounded in the foot any other way? 
S. I. W. means ‘self-inflicted wound.’ ” 


Bugs gave vent to a roar of rage. 
“This is a H— of a country. I hope 
you all has a nice comfortable brig, 
cause I’m goin’ out and look for that 
goof that went off with my dogs, and 
the first pair of twelve F’s I see, the 
occupant is goin’ to have a wound, and 
it won’t be no S. I. W. neither. 
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THE BROADCAST 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


NEWS FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
MARINES IN NICARAGUA 

Some months have elapsed since the 
Broadcast last heard from us and as 
our duties since the last writing have 
been both interesting and varied, we are 
going to broadcast the dope on the Mil- 
waukee Marines. 

First, we enjoy the novel distinction 
of being the first Marines to be attached 
to a light cruiser, the U. S. S. “Mil- 
waukee,” having been transfered to that 
ship from the U. S. S. “Rochester.” 

In the latter part of August, with our 
two Central American cruises behind us, 
and our battle practice over, we began 
to look forward to the passing of the 
few short months that would again find 
us in New York. It was not to be, 
however, for on the 28th 
of August we were ordered 
to Nicaragua and have, 
with the exception of 17 
days, remained here ever 
since. We arrived at Pu- 
erta Cabezas on the last 
day of August, but as the 
situation there at that time 
did not warrant our land- 
ing, we proceeded to Blue- 
fields where we remained 
at anchor for the following 
six weeks. During our 
stay there the battle of El 
Bluff took place. We wit-° 
nessed the Liberal attack 
and the shelling of the Bluff 


by the steamer “Foam.” 
When the armistice was 
declared after the battle, 


we went ashore as guards 
luring the exchange of pris- 
oners of war. A hurried trip 
to Balboa for fuel and 
stores and a couple liber- 
ties and back again to Blue- 
fields where on October 30th 
the Marines went ashore, 
the majority going to Blue- 
fields and the rest to El 
Bluff. Outpost duties and 
trips up the Rio Escondido 
and along the coast on 
small craft as boat guards, 
made our stay far from 
monotonous. Few of the 
Marines care to forget the 
time spent there. The 
Landing Force of the U. S 
S. “Denver” relieved us on 
the last day of November. 
We shortly after sailed for 
Cristobal and were due to depart for 
New York at that time. The dope was, 
“It won’t be long now.” Sea bags were 
broken out and Blues pressed and but- 
tons shined in preparation for the first 
night in the “Big Town.” But all hands 
were doomed to disappointment for once 
more we got underway for Nicaragua. 
On December 23rd we again landed; this 
time at Rio Grande. Marines were 


Jiggs Il, new Marine Corps Mascot, gets his 


landed on both banks of the river. Rio 
Grande appears on the map but you have 
to have a search warrant to find it. 
We thought it was the end of the world 
but at that time we hadn’t seen Chinan- 
dega. Rio Grande is as wet and swampy 
as Chinandega is dry and dusty. The 
proper remark to make about the weath- 
er at Rio Grande is, “Nice day, it isn’t 
raining so hard.” If we stayed there 
much longer we would have grown web- 
feet. 

During the early part of January the 
Detachment was transferred to Puerta 
Cabezas, via the U. S. S. “Cleveland,” 
where we relieved the Cleveland’s Land- 
ing Force. Puerta Cabezas was then 


the headquarters of the Liberal Govern- 
ment with Sacasa at it’s head. We re- 


mained there for six weeks and during 
that time few days passed without show- 
ers of rain. We explored the surround- 
ing country and became acquainted with 
such places as Bilwi, Wawa Boom, Tu- 
woppi, ete. This part of Nicaragua is 
known as the “Mosquito Coast” and it is 
one place that lives up to its name. 

The “Rochester” had left for Balboa in 
preparation for her trip to the States. 


—Washington Daily News. 
physical examination. 


February 15th saw us Panama bound 
aboard the U. S. S. “Milwaukee” at 25 
knots an hour with visions of New York 
again before us. We met the “Rochester” 
in the Canal at Gatun Locks and went 
aboard her—to get our sea bags—for we 
had been transferred to the “Milwaukee” 
officially, and on her we continued our 
way through the Canal and to Corinto, 
Nicaragua. On the morning of Febrv- 
ary 20th, the Landing Forces of the 
“Milwaukee,” “Raleigh,” and “Galveston” 
went ashore there and entrained for the 
interior. Our train stopped at Chinan- 
dega in a cloud of dust. Here we es- 
tablished Camp Milral and commenced 
our duties guarding the railroad running 
to Managua with train guards and out- 
post at all bridges and stations. Later 
we took over the “Hacienda 
Cadiz” on the outskirts of 
town, guarding the roads 
leading into Chinandega. 
Chinandega suffered an at- 
tack by the Liberals in 
February and all of the 
business district burned to 
the ground. Many of the 
inhabitants had fled but re- 
turned when they saw their 
safety was assured by the 
Marines and _ Bluejackets. 
Water is scarce here and 
must be boiled, but dust is 
plentiful. It did not take 
the natives long to savvy 
that we craved “Cerveza 
Fria” and they soon sup- 
plied this necessity at thirty 
cents a bottle. 

‘Ninety-seven of the origi- 
nal one hundred and six 
Marines who left New York 
with this detachment aboard 
the U. S. S. “Rochester” 13 
months ago still remain on 
the rolls—a record, we 
think. The past year has 
been a most eventful one; 
for aside from our duty in 
Nicaragua, we have seen 
nearly every port and many 
of the inland towns and 
cities of Central America 
and Vera Cruz, Mexico and 
Galveston, Texas. Have 
transited the Panama Ca- 
nal eleven times this year. 
Few men of this detach- 
ment will ever see another 
year quite so interesting.— 
W. E. M. 


2ND BATTALION, 5TH REGIMENT, 
“SOMEWHERE IN NICARAGUA” 
“Somewhere in Nicaragua,” is just 
about right in this case as at present 
the Battalion is all over Nicaragua. The 
Fifty-first Company is still at Rama, 
near the east coast. The First Casual 


Company and part of Headquarters Com- 
pany are in the Campo de Marte, at 
Managua. 


One Machine Gun Platoon 
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— and the Howitzer Platoon of the 77th 
Machine Gun Company are at Fort Tis- 
capa, near Managua, while the 18th 
Company and one platoon of the 77th 
Company still have some men with the 
Communication Guard at Leon, Nica- 
ragua, at which place the 18th Company 
and 1st Platoon, 77th Company was lo- 
cated until recently. 

i We left Bluefields on January 20th, 

ound and arrived at Cristobal, C. Z., on the 

t 25 2ist. Captain Ward, our Force Pay- 

York master, who rejoined us at Bluefields, 

ster” did his stuff with Special Money Requi- 

went * sitions, and liberty was granted to every- 

r we one that could be spared. All hands 

kee” enjoyed themselves and 

our there were no “Mast Re- 

into, ports” on leaving Cristobal 

bru- on the morning of the 22nd. 

the A great number of the 

ton” men had their first look at 

’ the the big ditch as we went 

nan- through the Canal on the 

| eS 23rd. Lots of the boys en- 

need joyed their meals better 

ning after hitting the Pacific as 

out- it was as smooth as a mill- 

ater pond, while the Atlantic 

nda roll saved the ARGONNE 

s of paymaster numerous ra- 

pads tions. 

ega. We arrived at Corinto, 

at- Nicaragua, on the 24th of 

in January, and lay at anchor 

the there until the 31st, when 

1 to the Battalion started to dis- 

the embark and proceed to Ma- 

re- nagua, by rail. February 

heir 2nd found us all at Ma- 

the nagua, quartered in the old 

ets. Marine Barracks at Campo 

and de Marte and the Quarter- 

t is master compound nearby. 

ake Mr. Joseph Pachinger, an 

vvy ex-Marine, well known to 

reza all who have served in 

sup- Nicaragua was right on 

irty hand and extended us a 
right royal welcome at his 

igi- new establishment, which 

six he had opened up as soon 

ork as he could confirm Dame 

are Rumor’s report that the 

13 Marines were coming back 

on to Managua. 

we One of the first things 

has that was taken up after our 

ne; arrival was the reorganiza- 

r in tion of the SEMPER FIDELIS CLUB. 

een At present it is in full bloom and cer- 

any tainly is a welcome Oasis in this land of 

and dust. Lieutenant Colonel Meade gave 

rica the club his endorsement and has been 

and instrumental in the club getting away to 

ave such a flying start. Major Bartlett is the 

Ca- Supervising Officer and custodian of the 

par. Club funds, and the Major is certainly 

ch- doing all he can to make the club a suc- 

her cess. Sergeant Major Marvin T. Ball 

— is the President of the club and Gun- 
nery Sergeant John D. Macphee is the 
Secretary and Treasurer. There are 

NT, fourteen members of the Board of Gov- 

* ernors, representing all companys and 

just enlisted ranks. Mr. Pachinger, “JOE,” is 

ent the Steward and all who have done their 

The bit down here know that he knows his 

ma, job. 

ual First Lieutenant Larsen, who has been 


our Adjutant for the past year, left re- 
cently to return to the States on leave. 
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First Lieutenant McCullough who joined 
the Force a few days ago is the new Ad- 
jutant. First Lieutenants Gould and 
Wachtler, who also joined recently, have 
been assigned to duty on the Force Staff, 
while Lieutenants Pugh and Cockrell 
have been assigned to the 18th Company 
and list Casual Company, respectively. 

Gunnery Sergeant William Courson is 
at present “John Law” in the city of Ma- 
nagua, assisted by a very able military 
patrol. “Gunney,” with over twenty 


years of service and experience, knows 
where to find the boys and manages to 
get them back on time. 

We are anxiously awaiting the arrival 


of the additional troops that are sup- 
posed to be on the way down here. First 
Sergeant Deboo says that they are going 
to relieve us so that we can get back to 
Quantico when our “Six months detached 
duty” is finished. Mike must have been 
reading somebody’s mail. 

ADOIS, 

“BIC.” 


PENSACOLA MARINE ACTIVITIES 

The Pensacola Marine Basket Ball 
team has shown continuous improvement 
in form after getting away to a poor 
start on the first of the season’s series of 
games. The Marines were only in third 
place in the Y. M. C. A. Industrial 
League of eight teams at the end of the 
first half of the season’s play on Febru- 
ary 16th. But in the first game of the 
second half of the season’s play great 
improvement was shown in winning 


"—Washington Eve 
The Recruiting Sergeant welcomes Jiggs II into the Marine Corps. 
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from the previously undefeated Bankers, 
by the score of 30 to 27. Of the next two 
games we won one and lost one. Both 
were hard-fought games. We can credit 
the victories to the wonderful fighting 
spirit and the well known “Devil Dog” 
habit of Marines to hold on to any slight 
edge gained. We expect that the Ma- 
rines will show up splendidly in the re- 
maining four games. The winner of the 
second leg plays the winner of the first 
leg a three-game series for the League 
Championship. 

In the recent Mardi Gras pageant our 
Marines were impressive as an escorting 
Guard of Honor to King Priscus XXIII 
in his triumphal march 
through the gayly thronged 
streets of Pensacola on the 
28th of February. The next 
night, March ist, Corporal 
Alvarez and a picked squad 
of Marines with Drummer 
Hardesty, acted as a cere- 
monial Guard of Honor to 
the court of King Priscus 
XXIII in the coronation of 
his queen. Marine and 
Naval officers were also at- 
tached to the court as 
Knights. After the corona- 
tion the Marines enjoyed 
the dancing at the cere- 
monial ball given in the 
Knights of Columbus Hall. 
Needless to say all who 
could be ashore were there. 


Practically all of the men 
saw Metro-Goldwyn’s inter- 
pretation of life in the Ma- 
rine Corps, featuring Lon 
Chaney as the hard-boiled 
Sergeant, in “Tell it to the 
Marines,” which was shown 
at the Saenger theatre on 
March the 11th and 12th 
last. All who saw it 
agreed that it was an excel- 
lent picture. Marines from 
this barrack acted as ushers 
and some were put on for 
exhibition drill on the stage 
between acts. 


ning Star. 


RIFLE TEAM TRYOUTS 
SOON 


With a view to assuring 
a large Marine Corps rep- 
resentation on the American team, pre- 
paratory training of candidates for the 
tryouts has already been started at Par- 
ris Island and Quantico. Maj. H. L. 
Smith, U. S. M. C., will head Interna- 
tional Team. 


The course will consist of 10 shots 
prone, 20 shots kneeling, 30 shots stand- 
ing, at 300 yards; 5 sighting shots in 
each position may be taken if desired. 


The high men from the Army, Navy, 
National Guard and civilian members of 
the N. R. A., will be selected and sent to 
a central point, possibly Quantico, for 
final tryouts between April 17 and 20. 
The Marine Corps will not hold prelimi- 
nary tryouts but all Marine candidates 
will fire in the finals. During this period 
the team will be selected and trained. 
To the high officer or enlisted man of the 
Marine Corps in tryouts, a silver medal 


} 
5. 
Wes 
pon 
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will be awarded by the N. R. A.; for 
second and third places, bronze medals. 

Departure of the team for Rome will 
be between May 1 and 5. As the matches 
take place May 20-June 5, it is believed 
the team should reach Rome not later 
than May 10. 


CRACK DRILL TEAM 

A drill team organized and trained at 
Quantico, and commanded by Capt. Les- 
lie G. Wayt, won the competitive drill 
recently held in Boston between teams 
representing the Army, the Navy and 
the Marine Corps. The showing made 
was splendid and caused much favorable 
comment. This is the second year a Ma- 
rine team has won this drill. 


MARINES WIN MEDAL 

The Major General Commandant has 
received notification of the award of a 
gold medal to the United States Marine 
Corps by the International Jury of 
Awards of the Sesqui-centennial Exposi- 
tion. This award was made for the col- 
lective exhibits, the Tun Tavern, and the 
Model Camp. 

NEW MARINE CORPS BOOK 

In collaboration with Lieut. Arthur J. 
Burkes, General Butler has recently writ- 
ten a book of adventure in the Marine 
Corps, based on an actual occurrence dur- 
ing the military occupation of Vera 
Cruz. The book was published by Dor- 
rance and Company, Philadelphia. 


THE HAINES BAYONET TROPHY 


Mrs. Helen Rockwell Haines, widow of 
Brig. Gen. Henry C. 
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cruit organizations are not eligible to 
compete for this trophy. 

Only one trial for qualification by any 
one individual will be permitted during 
the target practice season. 


STATION “AIRS” BROADCASTING 
By Cpl. I. Schneider, U. S. M. C. 
Announcing 

Good Evening, Everybody: 

Although our basketball team did not 
land the bacon for the Post Champion- 
ship this season just ended, we all know 
they were in there trying all the time 
and in appreciation of their services and 
sportsmanship our Athletic Officer, Lieu- 
tenant Sanderson, of Marine Corps foot- 
ball fame, gave the boys a chow Tues- 
day evening, March 22, 1927, at the 
Hostess House. 

Our boys always were great for these 
chows albeit “Give-me-a-growl” Bobin, 
the boy we selected for the Polish “Hall 
of Fame” was not so sure as to which 
eating implements, if we may call them 
that, were to be used for the different 
courses. At any rate he did manage to 
do justice to the good eats, and all the 
boys thanked the Athletic Officer and de- 
clared nothing but the championship will 
suit them next season. So we are for 
the boys to win next year that which 
they nearly did this year. And to the 
Signal Battalion quintet we say “Good 
luck, best wishes, and heartiest congratu- 
lations on your winning the Post Cham- 
pionship Basketball Trophy.” 

We have been trying to find out why 
it was that the boys just will pucker 
their lips on seeing “Red” Griffith. Can 
Asher or Critz enlighten one? 
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Here’s one from a boy who claims 
Tennessee as his home State. You eg 
take it or leave it, it’s immaterial, by 
it’s a true story, nevertheless. Mom 
Mullins is the boy and his girl wrot 
him a letter stating she didn’t know thy 
a corporal was a non-commissioned off. 
cer. Further, she asks the boy friey 
what difference there was between , 
commissioned officer and a non-commis. 
sioned officer. At which “Moon” write 
the reply as follows: 

“A commissioned officer is a guy wh 
has to go to school to get a commission 
a non-commissioned officer is a smart 
guy who doesn’t have to go to school, 

What’ll we do with him; all sugges. 
tions are welcome! 

“Pinkey” Ridgeway, the boy wh 
short-changes you in the Post Exchange 
is in for this beauty treatment. VY 
caught him plucking his eyebrows, et 
We hear his greatest ambition is to ge 
red hair. We did notice a red hair » 
two sprouting, thanks to what sort o 
dyeanshine do you use, Pinkey? 

The price of goat glands continues 
the last quoted price, $800 Gunne 
Streed informs us. 

Will the publishers of dictionarie 
please insert indexes for the likes 
“Ed” Bowen? Ed claims.he has an aw. 
ful time trying to find anything withou 
the aid of an index. Which makes u 
wonder if he uses his index finger fo 
a pointer! 

We were sorry to see Captain Moor 
‘and the other officers and men leave fer 
the West Coast where they will embar 
on the w. k. “Henderson” for duty be 
yond the seas. The hour for taking of 


Haines, U. S. M. C., 
has generously do- 
nated a trophy to 
the Marine Corps to 
be competed for an- 
nually. The accep- 
tance of this trophy 
and the rules under 
which it will be 
awarded are  an- 
nounced in Marine 
Corps Orders. 

This trophy will 
be awarded annually 
to the post, detach- 
ment or company of 
the Marine Corps at- 
taining the highest 
figure of merit with 
the bayonet in the 
prescribed qualifica- 
tion course during 
the target practice 
year. Those organi- 
zations eligible to 
compete are: 

(a) Posts whose 
authorized com- 
panies complement 
is not less than 40 
enlisted men. 

(b) Organized 
companies and de- 
tachments not in- 
cluded in (a) whose 
complement is not 
less than 40 enlisted 


men. Rifle range de- 
tachments, detach- 
ments afloat and re- 


—Washington Pot 


From the comforts of the Barracks to the rigors of campaign life. Rolling packs. 
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was advanced an hour and the Captain 
had to hustle to get all his baggage and 
other things ready. When the train 
passed our field, “Skipper” Moore threw 
a note to Lieutenant McKittrick which 
read, “Send my overcoat to San Diego.” 
Of course “Skeeter” expected the Cap- 
tain to forget something so he was not 
surprised at the note, at least so we 
overheard. 

Say, after telling one like that and if 
you knew that this same “Skeeter” was 
our new skipper what would you advise 
us to do; go over the hill or commit 
hari-kari. No, Alphonse, we'll just 
stand-by and take our medicine. 

Evidently the wild oats “Top” Schuler 
sowed some twenty years ago are tak- 
ing their toll. Rather a bit late but Pop 
is breaking out with boils and what-nots. 
We won't name the affliction that caused 
the swelling under his left eye. 


Maybe Some of You Haven’t Heard 
This One: 

An Irishman was captured by the Ger- 
mans and placed in a barb-wire stock- 
ade with the rest of their prisoners. As 
the German sentry paced up and down 
on the outside of the enclosure, Pat pro- 
ceeded to follow him along on his own 
side of the fence, and talk to him. 

“Didn’t we Irish give you hell at the 
battle of the Marne?” 

No answer from the guard who under- 
stood English, but was not permitted to 
speak to the prisoners. 

“Say, Dutch, I’m talkin’ to you! Didn’t 
we Irish give you hell at the battle of 
the Marne?” 

Still no answer from the German, but 
Pat kept up with his, “Didn’t we Irish 
give you Germans hell at the battle of 
the Marne?” Finally the sentry could 
stand it no longer and he reported him 
to his captain. Pat was dragged before 
the enraged officer. 


They'll soon be riding in rickshas. 
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“I know what you have been saying,” 
declared the officer, “and the sentry had 
a right to shoot you for uttering those 
words. Now I shall give you your 
choice. Declare allegiance to our Kaiser 
and join our army, or be shot as sun- 
rise.” 

Of course Pat didn’t want to die so he 
promptly declared his love for the Vater- 
land and signed up with the army. 

“I’m a full-fledged German now, ain’t 

“Yes, Pat. Now that you’re in our 
army you are a real German,” said the 
officer. 

“Well, captain, didn’t those Irish give 
us Germans hell at the battle of the 
Marne?” 

In hopes of winning the five iron men 
for the best caption for. the cover page 
of the April issue we suggest “Ain’t It!” 
What have you? 

Station “AIRS” now signing off. 

Good night, everybody. 


CHATS FROM CHELSEA 


The “Yellow Peril,” the Nemesis of 
James G. Blaine of Maine in the early 
eighties, was the direct cause of the 
strong arm of the powers that be, lo- 
cated in Washington, reaching outwar< 
and plucking five of our worthy sons of 
Ballona from our midst and starting 
them on a journey half-way around the 
world to join General Butler at Shanghai 
and ports bordering on the Yellow Sea. 
All men having over a year to serve on 
their present enlistment are eagerly 
scanning the daily news bulletins and 
wondering what the future has in store 
for them. Some have expressed them- 
selves as willing to extend their present 
enlistments in order to take advantage 
of one of Uncle Sam’s personally con- 
ducted tours to the Orient now necessary 
owing to the nefarious conduct of Chinese 


Off to join the Sixth Regiment at Quantico. 


Seventeen 


troops toward American citizens resid- 
ing in China. Bon Voyage and good 
luck to the fortunate ones selected to 
reinforce those who are at present at 
the scene of strife and it is hoped that 
they have a pleasant trip to the land 
once conquered by Genghis Khan. 

The adage that “a Marine can do any- 
thing” was again demonstrated recently 
when a newcomer to our midst requested 
a few days leave in order to act in the 
capacity as nurse-maid to the small chil- 
dren of his sister who was ill in a local 
hospital. As this request was a little 
out of the ordinary the true facts of the 
case were ascertained and the request 
granted. As is usual, the corps again 
came through with flying colors. Whether 
or not this case presents an original odd 
duty performed by a Marine is unknown, 
however it is the first time a task of this 
nature has come to the writers attention 
throughout his service. Eliminating any 
spirit of levity, it demonstrates tthe 
adaptability of a healthy male to per- 
form a menial task in a manner reflect- 
ing credit to himself and to the organi- 
zation of which he is a member. It takes 
more real nerve to perform a self im- 
posed task of this nature and stand the 
jibes of his conrades than it does to 
face a hostile foe. 


Private William J. Meeks, our erst- 
while cinders expert, was recently trans- 
ferred to the Navy Yard, Boston, to 
await the expiration of his enlistment at 
which time he expects to return to “Can- 
adaw,” and engage in road construction. 
Meeks was recently detected in earnest 
conversation with the Recruiting Ser- 
geant who holds forth near the North 
Station. Whether this has any real sig- 
nificance is at present unknown as Meeks 
insists he is returning to “Canadaw” as 
scon as he receives his discharge. 

The advent of spring, heralded by the 

northward flight of 
be the Canadian Wild 
Goose and the ar- 
rival of the famed 


to the thoughts of 
some of our more 
progressive mem - 
bers as how to ac- 
quire and finance a 
Ford on an income 
of twenty-one dol- 
lars per month. It 
is surprising to 
learn the plans of 
these embryo fren- 
zed financiers who 
anticipate no diffi- 
culty in meeting the 
financial obligations 
necessary to main- 
tain an ancient Ford 
thrcughout the com- 
ing summer. These 
financial plans are 
far too complicated 
to explain in detail. 
It would also be a 
grave breach of con- 
fidence to divulge 
these financial se- 
crets without ex- 
press permission of 
the authors. How- 


Washington Star eyer, anyone who is 
interested may call 
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on Privates Daniels and Jennings ‘for 
information and details. 

Uncle Sam recently acquired a new 
full-fledged citizen when Wasyl Olnick, 
ex-corporal U. S. Marine Corps, and 
former member of the Hospital detach- 
ment, was naturalized by the U. S. Court 
in Boston. 

PARENT OF MARINE OFFICER PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO CORPS 

In Bulletin No. 42, the Commanding 
General of Quantico, Va., publishes the 
fact that he “has received from Mr. A. 
R. Holderby, jr., father of the late First 
Lieutenant A. R. Holderby, 3d, a letter 
expressing appreciation of the courtesies 
extended to him while at the post, and 
as that letter contains one of the finest 
tributes to the spirit of 
the service, with the 
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Atlanta jeweler, presented a large silver 
cup to the Southern Recruiting Division 
of the United States Marine Corps, as a 
prize to the recruiter securing the larg- 
est number of reservists. 


PARRIS ISLAND LOSES “MIKE,” 
TRAINING STATION MASCOT 


By Jeff Daniels 


Parris Island, S. C.—“Died at 9:30 p. 
m., March 30, 1927, in the line of duty, 
not the result of his own misconduct, 
from wounds received while defending 
the camp against outlaw dogs.” 

Sadly, a U. S. Marine clerk in Head- 
quarters has entered the forgoing, the 
last entry, in the service record book of 
“Mike,” red-haired Irish Terrier mascot 
of the marines in the Training Station, 
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little red streak won his fight, drove off 
the invaders, but paid for the victory 
with his life. 

With the honors due him the diminv- 
tive belligerent was laid to rest by mem. 
bers of Company F, Recruit Battalion, 
at the foot of the U. S. Marine Corps 
emblem in the East Wing Camp, where 
the famous marine motto, “Semper Fj- 
delis,” will wave o’er his grave to the 
end. Had he lived to serve out his last 
enlistment of four years, Mike would 
have been awarded the good conduct 
medal and character “excellent” on his 
discharge papers. He would, of course, 
have “shipped over.” 

Way back in 1915 marines came from 
Norfolk, Va., to Parris Island to or. 
ganize a recruit camp and brought with 
them a red-haired terrier as a mascot. 

He died of unknown 
causes and to this day 


permission of Mr. Hol- - 


a stone monument 


derby, extracts are pub- 
lished in the belief that 
they will serve as an 
inspiration and as an 
incentive to maintain 
the high standards that 
the Country has the 
right to expect from 
those in its services. 
Parts of the letter 
follow: 
“My Dear General: 
“My conception of 
the service and my 
feelings toward the 
men who compose it, 
have undergone a most 
radical change. Here- 
tofore, I have thought 
of the service in terms 
of military rigor and 
arbitrary regulations 
a great iron machine in 
which men were un- 
feeling cogs, grinding 
and being ground. 
largely counted my 
boy’s infatuation of 
the life as youthful 
love for adventure, but 
now I feel the urge of 
confessing to you that 
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Don’t let that subscription to 
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run out! 


See what we have for the June issue! 


“LEAVE IT TO EDDY” 


A short story by 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Author of “Pigs Is Pigs,” etc. 


The cover for the June Issue will be a landing party 


sketch by 


Captain John Thomason, Jr. 


Reserve your copies early for they will go like a 


Christmas Dinner 
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marks his resting place 
in front of the Com- 
manding General’s 
home in the Main Sta- 
tion. Feeling keenly 
their loss, the Leather. 
necks set about to find 
a successor for the de- 
parted one, and after 
a thorough search 
found Mike in a New 
York kennel. He was 
an almost perfect twin 
of the first mascot and 
after raising funds by 


popular subscription 
the marines purchased 
him. 


Hurried South, Mike 
was enlisted with the 
rate of mascot at Ma- 
rine Barracks, Port 
Royal, S. C., May 11, 
1916, and incidentally, 
the first signature to 
appear in his_ service 
record book is that of 
Captain E. R. Beadle, 
recruiting officer, who 
now has made the last 
entry as Lt. Colonel 
Beadle, Chief of Staff. 


the calamity which 
took me into personal 
association with the 
people and the life which my boy loved 
and admired, has shown me the tender- 
ness and sympathy, the man to man 
humanity, which I never dreamed as 
existing. 

“Our hearts are full of gratitude for 
the graciousness which came to us at 
every point of contact. I would that I 
could say to the entire Corps the words 
of appreciation which are in my heart. 
There is a consolation in knowing that 
our boy had even a small part in this 
association of brave and tender men. 
And since an All Wise Providence has 
seen fit to deprive us of our soldier and 
the baby which we so dearly loved, we 
are more satisfied to have them sleep 
in Arlington, among the brave and the 
noble, than in any other resting place 
in all the world.” 


OFFERS CUP TO RECRUITERS 
To stimulate recruiting for the Marine 
Corps Reserve in the South, John Scheer, 


who, true to the accepted idea of the 
temperament of red-heads, was through- 
out his career a true fighter, often, it is 
feared, without much provocation. 

Small of stature and wiry-whiskered, 
Mike was of kindly nature despite his 
brave growls, but never missed an op- 
portunity to display his fearlessness. 
His greatest fault was an overwhelming 
urge to be into some sort of mischief 
most of the time, and his regulation 
service record book discloses that he has 
been called before the mast not a few 
times to explain to the “old man” his 
many escapades. 

His last fight was not, however, an 
escapade. Several dogs of doubtful pedi- 
gree invaded Mike’s most sacred pre- 
cincts in the training station; and, faith- 
ful to his breed and red, bristling hair, 
he attacked without waiting for expla- 
nations. There were no eye witnesses 
to his last stand, but considering pre- 
cedent it is thought that he did mighty 
battle. The odds were too great. The 


Mike’s record is in- 
teresting. His first en- 
try is: “Promoted to 
matured dog by an act of nature,” and 
his markings for military efficiency, 
obedience, sobriety, etc., are excellent 
for the first five months, where it is 
noted, he lost one point under “obedi- 
ence.” From that time on the markings 
vary, but never reaching “bad!” He 
was never court martialed, but was 
called before the mast a number of 
times. Some of the entries in his serv- 
ice record are as follows: 

Aug. 14, 1916—Absent from Con- 
manding Officer’s review and inspection 
for which awarded loss of one day’s 
rations. 

Oct. 1, 1917—Growling at the Officer 
of the Day. Warned. 

Mar. 12, 1918—Making a disturbance 
in quarters after taps, for which awarded 
one day’s loss of rations. 

July 1, 1918—Jumping on neck of offi- 
cer in automobile. Warned. 


May 17, 1919—On or about 4:00 a. m. 
Mike, mascot, broke through screen door, 
wilfully damaging government property; 
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and, habitually and persistently leaving 
the Training Station without permission 
to loaf around the Main Station. 
Awarded two days’ loss of rations. 

June 30, 1921—A. W. O. L. from sta- 
tion and duty from 5:00, 2-19-21 to 9:10 
a. m., 2-21-21, when he surrendered him- 
self to the Sergeant of the Guard. “Neg- 
lect of Duty” in that he failed to report 
at Morning Colors. “Unfit for Duty,” 
having returned from A. W. O. L. in a 
filthy condition, fatigued and wholly un- 
fit for duty. Awarded: Cold water bath, 
loss of two days’ rations and restricted 
for ten days. (Leniency shown as of- 
fense occurred on Washington’s Birth- 
» = that time Mike apparently led 
a reformed life, for there are no further 
entries for breaking regulations. He 
loved and was loved by all who knew 
him; he will be indefinitely mourned by 
his comrades in arms. And, in dog 


_ heaven he is probably proud that he died 


as a good marine—fighting. 


A MARINE IN BUSINESS 
Major L. W. T. Waller, Jr., formerly 
of the U. S. Ma- 
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On February 23rd, 1927, the first City 
Pistol Championship Match held in De- 
troit, Michigan, was won by Captain 
Lienhard. The match was encouraged 
by that officer and conducted under the 
direction of the Detroit recruiting party. 
The course consisted of two scores of 
five shots each, slow fire, one minute per 
shot at 60 feet; two scores of five shots 
each, timed fire, 20 seconds per score at 
30 feet; and two scores of five shots 
each, rapid fire, 15 seconds per score at 
30 feet. The 20-yard Standard Ameri- 
can Target was used in this match. 

Captain Lienhard had announced that 
he did not desire to shoot. However, 
on the night set for the match he found 
that he had been entered by some of his 
well-wishing friends. They insisted that 
he fire and, although unprepared, he bor- 
rowed a pistol from another entrant and 
won the match by a “nose.” As a prize 
he received a Gold Medal. 

The second and third prizes were won 
by Detroit policemen. Patrolman Gray 
Mitchell, who won the second prize (a 
silver medal) was only one point behind 
Captain Lienhard in his final aggregate 


Nineteen 


est civilians in the use of fire arms and 
thereby prepare them for future active 
military service. Secondly, his efforts 
have gained considerable publicity for 
the Corps, and the resultant effect on 
the recruiting of both regulars and re- 
servists has been very stimulating. 


aboard the Uss Huron 
comin Hoam Frum China. 
Sum time later 
Editur of the “Leatherneck” 
MB Washington D. C. 
Deer Ed. 

Seein’ as how this ole packet is goin out 
of commission an’ am takin me’ withit. 
it behuves me to write U the sad tale 
China aint what she useto was boys, an 
mebe thats got supin to do with my re- 
toin. Shanghigh has got to where a man 
caint make moren 15 or 16 liberties a 
month on a pvts pay /an the dern coolies 
generly throw coppers in your face an 
yell “bigga money” till there poor little 
Undeveloped lungs crack under the 
strain. As Ist Sgt/Lutes wiz hurd to 
remark “No gotchi whatchi wantchi!” 
“gotchi plenty whatchi dont wantchi!” 

So mebbe so pletty 


rine Corps, is 
President of the 
Conversion Prod- 
ucts Company of 
Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, manufac- 
turers of STAZON 
Products, which 
are well known to 
riflemen. When 
Marines clean their 
guns, they prob- 
ably never think 
of the study and 
research made in 
order to supply 
them with the best 
cleaning materials. 
Probably if some 
Marine asked the 
supply sergeant 
for some amyl 
acetate or acetone 
he would. get 
thrown out or held 
for a medical test, 
but if he asks for 
banana oil, which 
is the same thing, 
he is understood. 


Banana oil is an 


quick go hoam- 
side.” 
I worri’n 


tho Ed. The deer 
little Cantonese is 
at last givin’ them 
dern northern 
Bandits a little O’ 
what they deserve 
an is. makin it 
purty hot for sum 
of the porr mis- 
sionaries and .as 
Sgt. John C. Mast- 
ny wuz tellin me 
yesteay if we'd a 
stayed out there it 
Might have ruined 
my literary carear. 
But I Wuz skeered 
for awhile Ed they 
had us waitin’ thre 
weaks in Guam an 
I thunk for a while 
they wuz goin’ to 
send us. back. I 
aint quite got it 
- figured out yet tho 
I guess they figured 
on our moral sup- 
port considerin’ the 


old and _ obsolete 
form of gun clean- 
er, and has been 
relegated to the 
dump. The prod- 
ucts of the Con- 
version Products Company are composed 
of different materials. One of them, 
called Chloroil, because it dissolves chlo- 
ride and blends with oil, has been on the 
market for some time. It has been used 
by the Marine Corps Rifle Team for 
years and is issued by the Quartermaster. 


DETROIT PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 
WON BY CAPTAIN LIENHARD 
Again the Marine Corps has achieved 

fame. This time, Captain Lienhard, the 

Officer in Charge of the District of De- 

troit, “brought home the bacon.” 


Are they glad to go? 


This bunch celebrate their preparations for departure with a 


Song Fest 


score. He scored 245 out of a possible 
300 while Captain Lienhard scored a 
total of 246 points. 

Ever since Captain Lienhard joined the 
Detroit District as O. I. C., in October, 
1925, he has been unusually active in en- 
deavoring to interest the people of the 
State of Michigan in Rifle and Pistol 
Matches. Much of his time has been de- 
voted to various organizations within 
the peninsular State and due to his ap- 
peals and individual coaching it is ex- 
pected that Michigan will enter several 
civilian rifle and pistol teams at the Na- 
tional Matches this year. Captain Lien- 
hard’s efforts have been chiefly to inter- 


indisputed fact 
that they allways 
wait till we gets 
out of the river 
before they starts 
any thing. 

We left a most hardened and effishent 
expeditionary force equally distributed 
between the two gunboats Asheville an 
Sacremento in command of Capt. Omar 
T Pfeiffer, amongst whom wus The cele- 
brated Sgt Pluge abley assisted by such 
ekseelent men as Sgt Isham, Cpl Mellow, 
Sgt Bottemer and And Sgt Russell, the 
last two mentioned had previous Train- 
ing aboard our vessel before finaly as- 
sumin thier present responsibilities. I 
dont no when they’ll git Hoam con- 
suderin the fact that I hurd the Chau- 
mont has took the fourth Regiment out 
there for a vacation. Also I has waited 
so long to write this that I Know that 


—Washington Times 
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General Butler is Goin’ out to take Per- 
sonal command. It wont be long now! 
But I’m gettin ahead of myself. After 
one last go round the boys left Manila 
swearing eternal allegiance to cap Vol- 
stead. If they fell off a bit in the Dear 
little Isle of Guam Who am I to throw 
stones at thier glass houses. But you 
shoulda seen me turnin up my nose at 
the Honolulu Oak. And they say you 
cant spoil a man on booze. But eny way 
Ed we has at last steamed up to the 
dock in Bremerton and I’d like to throttle 
the Bozo that remarked that anticipa- 
tion is greater than realization. I been 
out every nite since we been here and 
I aint had so much fun since the bara- 
cudas bit a hundred feet off our hoam- 
ward bound pennant which was cragin 
the waves in Manila Bay. It looks like 
the Marines is goin to stay aboard and 
put the ship out of commission. I aint 
never done nothin like that before Ed 
but I guess it wont kill me See’in as how 
I aint likly to coal her again. Well as 
Sergeant Anthony Gerage wuz hurd to 
remark latly all we need is a gook band 
to play Subic for us and we'll take the 
place of the strikin’ Coal miners in Eng- 
land and also in Pennsylvania. Corporal 
Garard C. Reed is still with us. He’s still 
in his right mind Except when He’s 
writin to the Bank tellin them that the 
last one was not enuff. A soldier in 
Honolulu wuz bragin about them big 
disappearin guns they got there “That” 
says the little corporal “is moren you 
got in the Navy” Well eny way says 
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Reed we Got disappearin bunks. The 
same bein true and correct to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. Well Ed 
I guess I better close for the time bein 
as I think our Police Sergeant is callin 
me in Chinese. If so Hau bu hau, Adois, 
bon Jour, Aloha ? etc, ete, etc—I will 
close now hopin you aint as bad off as 
I am, I am, 


Yours till theres perfect peace in the 


Senate 
SAMPAN FIDELIS 


FIRST BRIGADE, PORT AU PRINCE, 
AITI 
By David Karpf 
The past week has been a hectic week 
for the Haitien Marines, with two base- 
ball games with the U. S. S. “Texas,” a 
smoker or rather minstrel by the men of 
the Observation Squadron No. 2, and best 
of all “Tell it to the Marines.” The 
baseball games so far have been even. 
The Brigade winning the first game 9 to 
2, with Kyle in the box, and the “Texas” 
capturing the second 9 to 6. The decid- 
ing game will be fought in the latter 
part of this week and Kyle says he is in 

good shape. 


The minstrel was a riot. Grimes of 
the Field Hospital donned the soup ana 
fish and treated the gang to a mixture 
of Al Jolson, Eddie Cantor and Frank 
Tinney. We mean he’s good. Ask the 
boys down here. 


“Tell it to the Marines” also made a 
big hit. The director must have had 


—Washington Star. 
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Haiti in mind when he made that scene 
on Tondo Island. As a matter of fact, 
the only difference is that it doesn’t rain 
half as much on that Island as it does 
here. 


That’s about all for now Patzenhofer 
is calling. 


AS SAN DIEGO SAW “TELL IT TO 
THE MARINES” 
By Kitty M. Arnold 

“Tell it to the Marines” is a great pic. 
ture. Lon Chaney proves what he starts 
cut to prove—that you can’t get a bet- 
ter bet than a well trained Non-Com- 
missioned Officer; and that the discipline 
of the Marine Corps develops the best 
in a man, and eliminates his strong 
weaknesses. Mr. Chaney sets this be- 
fore you with no attempt at forced 
comedy and no violence to the Corps. 
The transition from raw recruit to the 
finished product (played by William 
Haines) is worth more than the price of 
admission. 


I sat near Mr. Chaney in the audience 
and he entirely ignored the efforts of a 
brilliant, enthusiastic audience to pay 
him honors. His chief goal being to see 
to it that all honor be paid the Marine 
Officers who assisted him in making that 
picture. 


Conrad Nagel was master of cere- 
monies, as this was the premier of the 
picture and a large enthusiastic au- 
dience was there. Mr. Nagel said 
among other things: 
“When you see some 
Marines walking down 
the street, that’s dif- 
ferent.” 


Thousands of people 
in the street, who could 
not get in the theater, 
were charmed by the 
Diego Band. This band 
was organized in a few 
days by Ist Set. E. Ar- 
nold, assisted by Drum 
Major Florea, formerly 
ef Quantico, who had 
the honor of appearing 
in the picture at the 
head of the band. 


I want to tell you 
those boys did excellent 
work. I was afraid 
there would be a few 
missing when we left 
the next day. The girls 
wanted to steal them 
but Arnold saw to it 
that they were all 
present and accounted 
for. 

I was certainly proud 
to be a Marine that 
n ght. I wouldn’t have 
changed places with 
any movie queen on 
earth—and- they were 
all there. 


If you see the picture 
you will get a _ real 


An Outfit Aboard the “Chaumont” Leaving San Diego for Expeditionary Duty in the Far East. thrill, 
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CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

Well, at last we are off after having 
one of the biggest farewell dances in 
the history of the post, twenty-two of 
our men having started westward, China 
bound. It was a hard blow to the ones 
that had to stay behind. 

When the order was received here, 
every man volunteered to go, not that 
they did not like the post here, but they 
simply wished to carry out the old tradi- 
tions of the Corps, Semper Fidelis; which 
was done in a spirit hard to beat and 
always to be remembered. 

Those of our shipmates that have 
started west for transportation to China 
are: Sergeants R. I. Campbell and H. 
D. McGowan; Corporals J. L. Adams, 
A. J. Beatty, C. H. Mathlin, F. M. Nolan, 
J. L. Sedlak, and A. J. Stewart; Privates 
First Class W. B. Appleby and G. Miller; 
Privates P. P. Bates, N. Butch, A. B. 
Fairbault, A. L. Greber, D. W. Groves, 
E. E. Haynes, H. B. Lige, F. L. Miller, 
G. H. Ruth, A. C. Smith, W. C. Stutler 
and H. D. Tatcher. 

In addition to the foregoing, every Ex- 
Marine in the State of West Virginia 
wanted to ship over for duty in China 
and leave here with his old shipmates. 

Our Social Club has been holding 
dances here twice monthly; the coming 
dances will now be conducted by the 
members of the Rex Lynn Chapter, Ma- 
rine Corps League, which has to date 
forty members to its credit. The League 
Headquarters are at this post. 

We wish all our old shipmates who 
have gone to the Orient a bon voyage, 
and hope that we shall join them soon.— 
The Hill Billies. 
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ATHLETIC TESTS FOR THE MONTH 
OF FEBRUARY, 1927 


There is shown below the competitive 
figure of merit and relative standing in 
athletic tests for the month of February, 
1927, of the following organizations: 


Competitive 

Figure of 

Organization. Merit 

79.16 

Guantanamo Bay, Cuba— 

Barracks Detachment ........ 68.03 


Haiti— 
Port au Prince: 
Brigade Hdq. & Hdq. Co..... 90.3 
Brigade Signal Co. ......... 52.21 


Brigade Motor Transport Co. 55.80 
Second Regiment: 
66. 
36th Company .......... 72.56 
53rd Company .......... 76.84 
54th Company ........... 67.26 
Observation Squadron Two .. 69.34 
Cape Haitien: 
Second Regiment, B’n Hdq. & 
Hdgq. Det., 2nd B’n........ 59.32 
67.57 
Hasco: 
64th Co., 2nd Regt......... 68.02 
73.11 
73.5 


Puget Sound, Wash.— 
Barracks Detachment ........ 
44.93 


Twenty-one 


San Diego, Calif— 
Marine Corps Base: 


Service Company .......... 66.51 
Recruit Depot & Sea School 
58.7 


Naval Air Station: 
Fighting Plane Sqn. 3, WCEF 66.01 


South Charleston, W. Va........ 60.97 
U. S. S. “Chaumont”— 

Service Co., 4th Regt ......... 55.11 
Virgin Islands— 


LOST BUT NOT FOUND 
Private Herman J. Bamberger is re- 
quested to write to Mr. Edward C. Com- 
odall, R. D. 5, Box 189, Jackson, Michi- 
gan. 


Mike Cushing is requested to write to 
Mr. Frank E. Sengir, 3518 34 Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NOTICE 


If you are considering attending the 
9th Annual Reunion in Washington 
June 2-3-4, write to Headquarters, Sec- 
ond Division, and let them know. 

Unit Reunions will be held on the 
night of Friday, June 3rd; so, if you are 
interested be sure to inquire if your 
Regiment or Battalion is having a get- 
together, or better still start in right 
now and write to a few of your former 
Buddies and plan a Reunion of your own 
on the night of June 3rd; ask them to 
write others they may know. 


—Washington Times 


China Bound Detail marching off to the strains of the Marines Hymn, played by the U. S. Marine Band at Washington. 
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WHO WILL GET THESE CUPS? 

Upon the withdrawal of the Marine 
Detachment from Managua, Nicaragua, 
two years ago the question of the dis- 
position of the funds of the Semper Fi- 
delis Club was left to the vote of the 
representative members of the club. The 
result was that the members of the 
Semper Fidelis Club decided to offer 
these two trophies as a perpetual award 
in Marine Corps athletic competitions. 
Major Ralph S. Keyser, USMC, com- 
manding officer of the Legation Guard 
at that time, presented the idea to the 
Major General Commandant, who ap- 
proved of it. 

General Lejeune directed that compe- 
titions for these trophies be governed by 
Marine Corps Orders No. 9 (Series 1926). 
There are two of 
these cups: One for 
competitions on the 
West Coast, the 
other for competi- 
tions on the East 
Coast. They are by 
far the most elab- 
orate athletic tro- 
phies that have 
ever been offered, 
and competition 
therefor is open to 
any post or or- 
ganization running 
a separate muster 
roll that attains 
the highest number 
of points pre- 
scribed under the 
following rules: 

1. The final score 
of the winning 
post or organiza- 
tion will be the 
figure of merit at- 
tained in the 
monthly physical 
tests during the 
preceding year and 
the total points 
made by the com- 
petitors from the 
post or organiza- 
tion in a regional. & 
coastal or athletic 
competition in the 
Marine Corps. 

2. The following 
formula will be used in determining the 
final score: 

Figure of merit multiplied by 8, 
to which add twice the number of 
points made in competitions, the re- 
sult of which is to be divided by 10. 
8. July 1 is to be considered the begin- 

ning of the athletic year. 

The awarding of these cups is an ex- 
ample not only of good sportsmanship 
but good fellowship and generosity. It 
is hoped that this act will be recognized 
by spirited competitions. 


— 


THREE MAJOR POSTS TO RECEIVE 
FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


Announcement was recently made at 
Marine Headquarters that the three ma- 
jor posts of the Corps would be well 
supplied with football uniforms for use 
in equipping their teams the coming fall. 
at no expense to the posts as the urti- 
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forms would be purchased from Marine 
Corps funds. 

The three posts to benefit by this al- 
lotment will be Quantico, Parris Island 
and San Diego. Quantico will receive 
thirty-five pairs of pants, socks and jer- 
seys. Parris Island and San Diego will 
receive twenty-five of each. These ship- 
ments will reach these posts around Sep- 
tember 1 of this year. 

READY RESPONSE PLEASES 
COMMANDANT 


The prompt response of over one half 
of the posts in the Marine Corps in pay- 
ing their dues in the Marine Corps Ath- 
letic Association was very pleasing to 
Major General Commandant John A. Le- 
jeune. 
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the new mascot was seventeen months 
old and weighed 47 pounds. He is nearly 
all white, the only coloring on his body 
being large brown spots on both the left 
and right sides of his face, and another 
of the same color on his back. He is 
playful and active, and has not advanced 
far enough beyond the days of his puppy- 
hood to lack an active interest in every- 
thing. He is bound to prove a live-wire 
mascot for the. Marines. 

Jiggs comes from a long and dis- 
tinguished ancestry. He was sired by 
Silent White Duke, a famous bulldog, 
said to be the outstanding American 
bred bulldog. Silent White Duke was 
born July 31, 1918, and died recently, his 
body being accepted by the Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, to be 
placed on permanent exhibition. His 

relatives who have 


eT won fame in dog 
shows are Silent 


The funds received from the posts of 
the Corps represent their allotted share 
in the Association and are used in financ- 
ing Marine Corps teams throughout the 
Corps. 


JIGGS Il 


(Bulldog Mascot of Marines) 

Following in the footsteps of his il- 
lustrious namesake, Jiggs II, whose reg- 
istered title among pedigreed dogs is 
“Silent White Richard,” has begun his 
career as mascot for the U. S. Marines. 

Jiggs II was presented to the Marine 
Corps by Gene Tunney, heavyweight 
champion, when hy learned that the origi- 
nal Jiggs, mascot of the Marines for five 
or six years, had died and that the sea 
soldiers were looking around for a suit- 
able canine to fill his collar. 

The presentation was made in New 
York without ceremony, and at the time 


White Maria, Com- 
modore, Sally, Red- 
cap, and numerous 
others, all of whom 
bear the “Silent 
White” prefix in 
addition to. their 
regular names. 
Jiggs II first 
won notice when 
he was awarded a 
blue ribbon at a 
Kennel Club show, 
held in New York 
City, a year ago. 
Promptly upon his 
acceptance as the 
official mascot of 
Marines, he paid a 
visit to Governor's 
Island, nearby, to 
pay a visit to Rags, 
who was the first 
mascot to achieve 
fame with the fa- 
mous lst Division. 
Rags under 
fire in the Argonne 
where he lost an 
eye, and received 
numerous battle 
Scars. 
It is stated that 


MANAGUA MARINES’ ATHLETIC TROPHIES the meeting be 
To be given to posts which atiain the highest figure of merit in monthly physical tests. tween Jiggs II and 


Rags was none too 
cordial. Rags seemed to feel that a war- 
scarred veteran of the World War should 
not hob-nob too freely with a raw re- 
cruit. They took no more notice of each 
other than common courtesy between the 
two branches of the service demanded. 

The first official duty of Jiggs II was 
to bid farewell to the Marines leaving 
Philadelphia on the first leg of their 
journey to Shanghai. Jiggs got a rous- 
ing reception when he made his bow to 
the departing Leathernecks. Jiggs will 
start his first journeys with the baseball 
team; then he will tour the country with 
the football players. Like all Marines, he 
is bound to travel far. 


FEBRUARY ATHLETIC TESTS WON 
BY BRIGADE HDG., PORT 
AU PRINCE 
First honors in the Athletic Tests for 
the month of February, 1927, were swept 
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away by the men of the Brigade Hdg. & 
Hdq. Company stationed in Port au 
Prince, Haiti. This company attained the 
high figure of merit with an average of 
90.3 with second place going to the Ma- 
rine Barracks, Charleston, S. C., which 
made an average of 79.16. Third place 
was won by Marine Barracks, Yorktown, 
Va., with an average of 77.41. 


AILMENTS HINDER MARINE SQUAD 

The sick list of the Marine baseball 
squad at Quantico continues to hold a 
good-sized number of players, even 
though the personnel is continually 
changing. Tom Stolle, fresh from Coco 
Solo, is laid up in the hospital with a 
bad case of “dobie itch.” It is hoped he 
may be able to get back into uniform 
around the last of April. 

Curg Hill, late addition to the Marine 
outfield who so quickly snatched up a 
berth in left field, is out of the game 
with a broken bone in his wrist. The 
team doctor says that Hill will probably 
be able to get back in harness around 
May. Hill will be sadly missed from the 
line-up especially as his hitting was al- 
ways above the average. 

Paul Griffen, who was brought from 
Washington Marine barracks to 
strengthen the pitching staff, is laid up 
at this writing but will be expected 
back on the bench shortly. Griffen is a 
fast ball hurler and although his control 
has been poor at the start of the sea- 
son he shows promise of a good brand 
of delivery when the hot weather comes. 


NOTES FROM FAR AND NEAR 

Ted Snyder, marine battler and All- 
Navy heavyweight champ while aboard 
the U. S. S. “Mississippi,” knocked out 
Sam Seiminoff, of Los Angeles, in the 
third round in Culver Gity recently. 
“Sand-Bag” Snyder, who has been fight- 
ing up and down the West Coast for 
the past eight years, taking ’em as they 
come, shipped over a few weeks ago and 
is now aboard the U. S. S. “Procyon” of 
the Pacific Fleet train. 
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Ad Stone, ex-marine, and much touted 
contender for the heavy title until his 
unfortunate meeting with Young Strib- 
ling, in which his eyes were damaged, 
is still attempting a comeback. In one 
of his recent fights he won an easy de- 
cision over George Geman over the ten- 
round route in Philly. 


Young Spiker, smashing heavyweight 
at Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Cavite, 
has been winning by the K. O. route dur- 
ing the past four months. Sailors and 
doughboys have fallen by the wayside in 
their meetings with Spiker, who is 
pointed towards a clash with the Asiatic 
Fleet champ in the near future. 


Many old shipmates of ex-sailor Ed. 
Petroskey are anxious to hear of his 
whereabouts and request that he or any- 
one knowing his present address com- 
municate with them through The 
Leatherneck. 

Sailor Petroskey fought the best of 
them in days gone by and was finally 
stopped by George Chip, who was then 
world’s champion. Petroskey joined the 
Marines just at the beginning of the 
World War and fought in France with 
the Leathernecks. 


Sergeant “Silent Mike” Wetja, veteran 
of Parris Island’s teams, has been elected 
captain of the Islanders’ 1927 diamond 
squad. Mike is holding down third base 
this season. 


Jesse Kidd, another veteran of south- 
ern post ball, again heads the P. I. pitch- 
ing staff. Kidd was brought from the 
Island last season to strengthen the Ma- 
rine Corp’s nine in their series against 
the Navy at Philadelphia. 


In the semi-final wind-up to the 
main event Ad Stone, staging a slow 
but sure, comeback, knocked Frankie 
Yarchan, Allentown heavyweight, into 
slumberland. Ray Maxwell, fighting 
Philadelphia ex-marine, beat Tip Gor- 
man, of East Camden, over the long 
route. 
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MARINE PILOT DARES 
‘ SKY FOR $1 A DAY 


Cpl. Claude, Now in Guam, Was Corps’ 
Only Flying Private 


Corpl. Laurens Claude, Marine Corps 
aviator, stays up in the air so much he 
apparently doesn’t have to worry about 
income. And it is not likely to prove a 
burden on the corps budget. 

_A great many critics have harped con- 
siderably on the high cost of aviation, 
and there has been agitation and definite 
proposals to abolish the system whereby 
aviators receive 50 per’ cent of their 
basic salary as a bonus for playing with 
the clouds. In the case of the com- 
paratively few general officers and colo- 
nels who are qualified pilots, this extra 
pay runs to several thousand dollars a 
year, although the officer may pass only 
a minimum time in the air. 

But these critics never have had Corpl. 
Claude in mind. He takes to the air 
every chance he gets, and until recently 
he was a buck private with a total 
monthly income of $31. That is, his 
salary as private was $20.80 and his 
flight pay $10.40, with a deduction of 20 
cents for the hospital fund. 

Since then, however, success has come 
to him in pursuance of his career. As a 
corporal he receives $44.10, plus $22.05 
for flight pay, less 20 cents for the hos- 
pital. But these additions and subtrac- 
tions are of little concern to him. He is 
credited with being an accomplished 
pilot, and there is no way to spend money 
in the air. 

Better is the fact that he soon will be 
flying over Guam and subsequently over 
some of the country’s other insular pos- 
sessions. Maybe he will fly over the 
walls of China. You can never tell 
where a Marine Corps aviator might 
have to fly. That is what gives Claude 
his kick out of life. 

He enlisted in the Marine Corps in 
June of last year. In August he was 
transferred to aviation, a full fledged 
pilot then. 

In so far as ranks are concerned, he 
had one during the World War. He was a 
lieutenant in the army, serving as avia- 
tion instructor. 
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From Quantico, Va., to San Diego, Calif. 


Being the diary of one who made the trip on Troop Train No.2 which carried 


Marines of the Sixth 


March 29, 1927: After an inspection 
by Major General Lejeune, we are leav- 
ing Quantico at 2:45 this p. m. amid 
the combined cheers of the entire post. 
Our train is also carrying a consignment 
of aeroplanes. All troop cars are Pull- 
mans with dining cars attached. Ra- 
tions were placed in baggage cars by the 
post Quartermaster before we left. 
Everybody is happy in spite of the ab- 
sence of liquid refreshments (they 
didn’t have a chance to get any). Pulled 
into Richmond at 5:45 p. m. Had chow 
consisting of sauerkraut and frank- 
furters, bread and coffee. All the 
ears have chalk marks, “Hell Bent for 


A WORD FROM CAPT. MOORE 

Officer in Charge, Train No. 2 

“The trip from Quantico to San 
Diego was successful in every way. 
The deportment of the personnel 
was perfect and every one seemed 
to enjoy the trip. No one was sick 
during the entire journey. Due to 
excellent loading by the Service 
Squadron of Quantico Aviation, all 
equipment came through without 
shifting one inch. Too much praise 
cannot be given Lieutenant Cowie 
and Lieutenant Millard for their ex- 
cellent handling of a most difficult 
job.” 


Regiment on the First Lap of their Journey to China 


By NORMAN HOOVER 


China,” or some other slogan. We have 
caught up with Troop Train No. 1, 
which is carrying the lst Battery, 10th 
Regiment. It is now 7:05 p. m., and 
we are still on the siding waiting beside 
Train No. 1. 

March 30, 7:30 a. m.: Still going along. 
Made several stops during the night. 
Making very poor time. It seems that the 
flat cars with planes and supplies are 
holding us down below regulation speed. 
Word has been passed that there will be 
only two meals per day; one at 9:00 a.m., 
the other at 5:00 p. m. The outfit is 
still happy, but not as happy as they 
were. Sure is a hungry bunch. The 
country is beautiful. Arrived at Char- 
lotte, N. C., at 10:45 a. m. The Recruit- 
ing officer and detachment met the train 
at this place, and word was passed that 
we would have a half hour or so to go 
ashore; but the train dispatcher gave us 
an open track and we left in about ten 
minutes. A few ex-Marines also met 
the train. At 2:30 p. m. we pulled into 
Greenville, S. C. All Marines were al- 
lowed twenty minutes ashore. They 
bought out the station restaurant and 
store and got back on board without dis- 
order or confusion; all were present at 
roll call. Train left Greenville at 3:15 
p. m. Supper at 7:30—two sandwiches 
and coffee. It has been decided that 
along with the two “square” meals, we 


are to have a third meal consisting of 
sandwiches. Everybody is extremely 
happy again! Arrived at Atlanta, Ga., 
at 8:30 p. m.; left there at 9:40 p. m. 
Set our watches back one hour. This is 
now central time. 

March 31: Arrived Meridian, Miss., at 
9:30 a. m. Left after a few minutes 
ashore at 9:56 a. m. Chow is of an ex- 
cellent grade and very plentiful. Nota 
man is sick so far. Arrived in New Or- 
leans, La., at 5:20 p. m., central time. 
The Red Cross, N. O. Chapter, met the 
train and passed out Camel cigarettes, 
candy, gum, and postal cards. They 


ROUTE OF TRAIN NO. 2 

Train No. 2 consisted of 11 flat 
ears, 1 box car, 1 caboose, 4 Pull- 
mans, 1 baggage car, and 1 mess 
car. The route taken was as fol- 
lows: Quantico to Richmond over 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac Railway. Richmond to New 
Orleans over the Southern Railway. 
New Orleans to Baton Rouge over 
the Illinois ‘Central. Baton Rouge 
to Houston over the Gulf Coast Line. 
Houston to San Diego over the Sante 
Fe. 
The train traveled a total distance 
of 3,450 miles and carried a comple- 
ment of seven officers and one hun- 
dred twenty enlisted men. 


THE LEATHERNECKS ARE COMING! 


Snapshots taken as Marines depart on the first lap of their journey to China. 
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also mailed cards for those who did not 
have stamps. At this station we left 
the Southern Railway and transferred to 
the Illinois Central. Left New Orleans 
at 6:30 p. m. Arrived in Baton Rouge, 
La., at 9:40 p.m. Here we were met by 
representatives of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, who took us over to the mess hall 
at their refinery. There we were served 
a delightful dinner. Cigars and ciga- 
rettes were served, also. At 10:45 p. m. 
we crossed on the ferry and left via the 
Gulf Coast Line, arriving at Houston, 
Tex., at 10:55 a. m. (April 1) and left 
at 11:52 a. m. The men were allowed 
a half hour ashore here. Meals have 
been excellent. We changed from the 
Gulf Coast Line to the Sante Fe Railway 
and arrived at Temple, Tex., 
at 8:30 p. m. All hands 
had fifteen minutes ashore. 
Train left at 9:00 p. m. 

April 2, 1927: Arrived in $3 
Slaton, Tex., at 12:15 p. m. 
All hands had fifteen min- 
utes ashore. Train left at 
12:35 p. m. No hills can be 
seen; it’s all level country 
as far as one can see. We 
have seen a few cowboys 
and lots of Mexicans. The 
boys from D. C. Have 
“broke” all the colored por- 
ters on the train. The por- 
ters have learned that Ma- 
rines know their game of 
blackjack. Arrived at Clo- 
vis, N. M. at 4:30 p. m., wr 
central time, and left at 5 
p. m., mountain time. We 
were allowed twenty min- 
utes ashore. 

April 3: Six a. m., train 
was stopped to extinguish 
a fire which had started in 
the mess car at Gallop, N. 
M. Fire was caused by live 
sparks from the engine, and 
was extinguished by Ma- 
rines and train crew with 
train water hose. Little 
damage was done. We 
were allowed twenty - five 
minutes ashore at Winslow, 
Ariz. At 12:15 p. m., stop- 
ped at Flagstaff, Ariz. Five 
minutes ashore. At 3:00 
p. m. we began a descent of 
the Rockies. Sure is steep 
going down and the canyons 
are beautiful. You can see all parts of 
the train on account of the numerous 
short curves. Many men have colds, due 


AMERICAN RED CROSS MET 
TRAIN AT NEW ORLEANS 
The men of the West Coast Ex- 

peditionary Forces who _ passed 
through New Orleans feel very 
grateful to the New Orleans Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross, for the 
consideration shown by the ladies 
and gentlemen of that chapter. They 
met the train with cigarettes, candy, 
gum, and postal cards. They even 
mailed cards when men did not have 
stamps. The young ladies were very 
sisterly and congenial. Some men 
got as high as five or six packs of 
cigarettes and three or four pieces 
of three different kinds of candy 
bars. They were very generous. 
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to the quick change of climate. Have been 
given shore leave at all stops, no matter 
how short the stops are. All men have 
been prompt in returning. Some of 
these Mexican girls that meet the train 
are not so hard to look upon. No broken 
hearts have been left behind thus far. 
Down out of the Rockies and into the 
valley at Needles, Calif., at 9:00 p. m., 
mountain time. Mountain time began at 
Seligman, Ariz. 

April 4: At 10:00 a. m. we are going 
down out of the Coast Ranges. Snow- 
capped mountains all around us, and 
scenery that cannot be equalled any- 
where. The snow caps look to be a few 
hundred yards away, but in reality they 
are 75 miles distant. The people in 


First Detachment of Marines to go Ashore at Shanghai 


Needles, Calif., claim that this is the 
fourth troop train that has passed 
through there. Most of the population 
in the small towns and many in the large 
towns are Mexicans, Indians, and half- 
breeds. Spanish is spoken. Have seen 
lots of irrigated land since we started 
through California. Also lots of deserts. 
This state seems to have all good roads. 
Quite a number of us have colds due 


MESS FORCE, TRAIN NO. 2 

Mess Officer: First Lieutenant H. 
A. Carr, from Casual Company, 
Quantico, Va. Mess Sergeant: J. C. 
Duncan, from Casual Company, 
Quantico, Va. Cooks: Private J. L. 
Scruce, from Indian Head, Md., and 
Private First Class N. C. Kelley, 
from Motor Transport Company, 
Quantico, Va. 


“—Washington Star 
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to the quick change of climate. We have 
been making very slow time ever since 
leaving Needles. Not averaging over 
26 miles per hour. We are beginning to 
get into the fruit-growing section of 
California. There is great evidence of 
fig and orange trees to be seen every- 
where. Roses are in full bloom; every- 
thing is summer. The scenery is becom- 
ing more beautiful with every passing 
mile. Passing through Colton, Calif., at 
11:45 a. m. Palm trees are everywhere. 
Orange picking time. Walnut trees are 
just beginning to bedeck themselves with 
leaves. Well, the trip is almost over and 
everybody is still happy. Sighted the Pa- 
cific at 3:30 p. m. Bathing girls are ir 
evidence at many places. This bunch sure 
is feeling a little peppy. We 
have been held back con- 
tinually since 10:00 a. m. 
this morning. Have been 
making very poor. time. 
Passenger service on this 
road is tremendous. In 
crossing the Rockies we 
reached an altitude of 6,000 
feet. After stopping at 
numerous small cities and 
smaller towns we eventu- 
ally backed our way into 
San Diego and unloaded at 
7:30 p. m., April 4, 1927. 

Thus ended a rather un- 
eventful, though very pleas- 
ant ride, from coast to 
coast. The more eventful 
and exciting parts of our 
journey are, of course, yet 
to come. The men of these 
two troop trains will im- 
mediately be assigned to 
the various units of the 
Sixth Regiment, and will 
then set sail for China 
aboard the U. S. S. “Hen- 
derson,” which is now lying 
in San Diego Harbor, ready 
to go. It won’t be long now 
before we join our one 
thousand five hundred ship- 
mates who are now en- 
gaged in protecting Ameri- 
can lives and property at 
Shanghai, where a concen- 
tration point for United 
States citizens in South 
China has been established. 
Further operations, experi- 
ences and adventures of the 
Marine Corps Expeditionary Forces in 
the Far East will appear in future is- 
sues of The Leatherneck. 


STANDARD OIL CO. IS HOST 

Train No. 1, March 31. 
As soon as we arrived in Baton 
Rouge, La., we were met by repre- 
sentatives of the Standard Oil 
Company, who took us over to the 
Standard Oil Company’s cafeteria, 
where they had prepared a large 
dinner for us. This dinner consisted 
of potato salad, ham, cheese, coffee, 
and milk; also cigars and cigarettes. 
There was no scarcity of “seconds.” 
The men of the West Coast Expe- 
ditionary Force aboard Train No. 1 
and Train No. 2 wish to take this 
opportunity of thanking the Stand- 
ard Oil for their kind consideration 
and generous hospitality. 
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Editorial 


FEW DAY AGO we witnessed a very impressive ceremony 

in which Captain William Santelmann, for nearly thirty 
years the leader of The Marine Band, turned his baton over 
to Mr. Taylor Branson, the Band’s new leader. There is some- 
thing truly inspiring in those words—thirty years—thirty 
years of excellent leadership during which the Nation has 
seen The Marine Band develop into the wonderful organiza- 
tion that it is. We can think of no greater happiness that 
could come to a man in this life than the happiness of being 
able to look back upon such a long period of successful and 
efficient performance. 

Captain Santelmann, no doubt, was glad to surrender his 
baton to a younger man, but that feeling of gladness must 
have been tinged with sadness at having to leave an organi- 
zation with which he had been associated for such a long time 
and which constituted his life work. 

Captain Santelmann has well earned his rest and the Ma- 
rine Corps and the Nation at large will wish him many 
days full of happiness. 


WE REALIZE that with so many of the personnel of The 
Corps being on expeditionary duty many of them will 
find it hard to continue their studies in the various courses 
of The Marine Corps Institute. But there are thousands of 
Marines still in a positiom where, with little effort on their 
part they can continue their studies. The Marine Corps In- 
stitute has not ceased to function because of the many dis- 
turbances but is still performing in the same old way. 

All you need to secure that education and to fit you for bet- 
ter things is grit, native intelligence, and perseverance. Every 
Marine has these qualifications. Only many of them have not 
awakened to their possibilities. They still slumber in the 
soft bed of self-contentment and do not feel the touch of 
opportunity as she hurries by to reach the side of one who 
is not asleep. 

Are you sensitive to opportunity? Have you ever felt the 
thrill of power which comes when she rests her fingers upon 
your arm and finds you awake and ready? 


AND THAT MARINE CORPS MUSEUM. The Leatherneck 

is very much interested in seeing a museum set apart 
where relics and keepsakes may be kept on exhibition. In 
the last two issues we have asked for opinions and suggestions 
from the Corps at large. Many letters have been received 
already but we want to hear from more of you on the subject. 


THE FOLLOWING is taken from Headquarters Bulletin No. 
18 and should be of interest to every man who has let 
his government insurance lapse: 
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Proposed New Emblem for Marine Corps League 


The above is the suggestion for a proposed new Marine 
Corps League button to replace the present emblem. The new 
device shows within its chained triangle the unison which 
prevails among the Marine Corps, the Marine Corps League, 
and the Marine Corps Reserve. 

The button, if adopted, will be made in two colors, scarlet 
and gold. The background will be in scarlet and the lettering 
in gold. Detachments are urged to send their comments on 
this proposed emblem before the fifteenth of May. Send all 
correspondence regarding it to Marine Corps League, Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 


“War Risk term insurance expires by operation of 
law on 2 July, 1927. To continue Government insurance, it 
will be necessary for members of the service who now carry 
term insurance to convert it into regular U. S. Government 
Life Insurance, in whole or in part, effective on or before that 
date. Such application for conversion may be executed im- 
mediately with the provision that it shall become effective 
1 July, 1927. 

“Term insurance which has lapsed may be reinstated by 
executing proper application accompanied by the payment of 
two months’ premium, together with application for one or 
more of the seven forms of permanent insurance. The amount 
of the two months’ premium should be computed in accordance 
with the following quoted regulations of the U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau: 

“*Where reinstatement and conversion into U. S. Govern- 
ment Life Insurance are desired, the applicant shall tender 
with his application a remittance made payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States for an amount sufficient to cover 
one monthly premium (for the grace period) on the amount of 
the term insurance reinstated and an amount sufficient to cover 
the first monthly premium on the converted insurance.’ 

“The particular attention of those interested is called to the 
five-year convertible term policy authorized on 2 June, 1926, 
the nominal premium on which closely approximates the rate 
of present term insurance.” 


Have you sent in your suggestion for the best title to the 
picture appearing on the cover of the April issue? There is 
$5.00 waiting to be given to the person sending in the best 
title. Contest closes May 12. 


Despatches from Shanghai tell how a Marine, unable to use 
his rifle, threw it away and used his fists on the craniums of 
the members of a Chinese mob. We wonder if any Marine 
ever cast his “best friend” away under such circumstances? 
Does not sound like a Marine to us. 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 


Nearly twenty years have passed since 
George P. Frank enlisted in the Marine 
Corps. He has during that time also 
traveled and has seen the world, for his 
has been a life of real action. Nica- 
ragua, Mexico, Europe during the days of 
17, "18 and °19; he wears the D. S. C. 
for splendid work in Belleau Wood and 
rows of ribbon denote his records of real 
service with romance putting fiction into 
a dark and forgotten background. One 
photo of which he is very proud shows 
the Sergeant with twenty-four of his 
comrades of the Sixth Regiment all of 
whom wear the coveted D. S. C. 

Sergeant Frank’s latest achievement 
was the drilling of the Blue Ribbon Bat- 
tery of the Tenth Artillerymen for com- 
petitive drill with units from the Army, 
Navy, National Guard and Reserve Offi- 
cers held in Boston. His Captain, Leslie 
G. Wayt, put the men through their evo- 
lutions and the team simply ran away 
with the honors and carried home the 
trophy. Frank hails from Rochester, N. 
Y., where his parents still reside, proud 
of the fact that their son is a good and 
loyal Marine. 


The Major-General George F. Elliott 
Camp of United Spanish War Veterans, 
No. 84, located in Brooklyn, is naturally 
very much of a Marine outfit. At a re- 
cent monthly gathering such old-timers 
as Tony Lutz, Michael Sprowls, Carl A. 
Senter, George Treffingér, known as the 
“Beau Brummel,” were on the program 
while the Camp’s Quartette gave an 
elegant rendering of “When Irish Eyes 
are Smiling.” I tell you when the Com- 
mander James Ayling with his Adjutant 
Albert A. Lages put on a program and 
the master of Ceremonies is Arthur Pen- 
nington, the Camp has a time to be en- 
joyed and remembered. 

Stepping into a\mail-car on a certain 
R. R. line the other day, I noticed three 
names written on the inner side of the 
sliding door. They were V. O. Flatten, 
Ellet, Ohio; M. Farrell, St. Paul and Mo- 
bile, and Otis M. Jacobson, Quantico. 
Nodding to the mail clerk, I said “Three 
Marines, I presume?” “Sure thing” was 
the reply “and sorry we were to see 
them leave us.” It’s really good for peo- 
ple to feel like that about us and to 
know that we can leave marks of our 
having been on the job. Although, of 
course, neither railroads or private 
families like to have our names inscribed 
here and there and everywhere, yet they 
can. be painted over or washed out, but 
to get into the hearts of those with 
whom we work and associate places our 
names where nothing can ever efface. 
May we always leave the best possible 
impression with all we are privileged to 
meet. 


Since my last notes were written so 
much has happened to keep the Corps in 
the public eye that many have been 
forced to remember the thrilling days of 
1917 and the magnificent response to the 
call for men to serve with the Marines 
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as well as the other branches of our 
Country’s Service. First, the recall of 
the men on mail guard duty; second, 
the despatch of the Fifth Regiment to 
Nicaragua; and third, the mobilization 
and despatch of the Fourth, Sixth and 
Third Regiments for service in the pro- 
tection of our people in China. Things 
move so quickly when we do start that 
to make more than a few passing com- 
ments would be presumption on my part 
and only an attempt to supply old news. 
There are, nevertheless, so many little 
sidelights that one or two might not be 
lacking in interest. 


On the West Coast an enterprising 
press photographer was very anxious to 
secure one of those intimate scenes for 
which many newspapers are famous; 
and, approaching the General and Mrs. 
Butler, suggested such a pose. The 
splendidly characteristic reply of Mrs. 
Butler so typical of a real soldier’s wife 
is reported to have been “Positively 
not! A Marine’s wife must be prepared 
to see him go at any time, and there 
should be no maudlin sentiment about 
such a good-bye.” From the wife of the 
General on down to the sweetheart of 
the Private this is the spirit which 
makes for men of dependable worth, 
while the mothers stand by in the same 
wonderful “carry on” spirit. What 
though behind the scenes tears are shed, 
anxious moments and hours endured, 
and hearts scarred with wounds of wait- 
ing silence! These all are sacred! The 
men know a little of what is felt by those 
who stay behind but it heartens them to 
remember also the wonderfully brave 
hearts which they have left behind to 
“Stand by the ship” and they determine 
not to fail those who wait and pray. 


One newspaper carried the following 
fine tribute “When the Marines paraded 
through the International settlement at 
Shanghai, the chances are that they did 
more to assure the safety of American 
lives and property in China than actual 
fighting operations could ever have ac- 
complished. The huskies from Quantico 
and San Diego are an immensely im- 
pressive outfit. They are not only that 
by virtue of their workmanlike appear- 
ance, but because of what is behind their 
khaki ranks and spotless accouterments. 
They represent the majesty of American 
power. They incarnate the iron hand 
within Uncle Sam’s velvet glove. 

“As Lejeune’s men tramped down the 
Bund at Shanghai in peaceful tread, they 
must have carried conviction to the dull- 
est-witted spectator that wanton viola- 
tion of American interests, human or 
material, would be a reckless adventure. 
In very real fashion the Marines at 
Shanghai typify the fundamental spirit 
of American national defense. Our forces 
are maintained for peace, not war. They 
are the insurance policies which the 
United States carry against fire, bur- 
glary and accident. They are insurance 
on the life of the Republic itself.” 

Not all who left Quantico and other 
posts during the month were bound for 
China. One morning at 6:35 a little 
group of six non-commissioned officers 
were gathered at the Depot with wives 
and families. No band played them a 
farewell march; no comrades cheered 
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and shouted, and yet the same fine spirit 
prevailed as with the bigger crowds. 
They were “in the Service” and “of the 
Service.” Gy. Sgt. Orine C. Adams with 
wife and two children, and Corporal 
Lawrence Claude bound for Guam. Gy. 
Sgts. Julius E. Buck, W. C. Blackford, 
R. V. Thurman and P. W. Godbee bound 
for points in the Far East. Mrs. Thur- 
man and Mrs. Godbee with their children 
happy to go along too. This group rep- 
resented over sixty years of loyal and 
devoted service. 

One of the finest aids to the general 
content and well-being of a large group 
of men in camp-life is music and song. 
Quantico has always been exceptionally 
fortunate in possessing men of splendid 
musical ability and thus her bands have 
ever been of highest grade directed by 
officers and men from whose finger-tips 
musical talent in direction and leadership 
seem to radiate in every move. Merrill 
Shaw, the efficient leader of the Sixth en- 
route for China, was selected by the 
Lieutenant for the position he now holds 
and is also one of the best. The Sergeant 
was married to a sweet, level-headed, 
warm-hearted young lady only a few 
weeks before his selection and there is 
not a bandsman but what wish Mrs. 
Shaw and himself the best of everything 
and a future of unalloyed happiness. 

Quantico also possesses the best song 
leader in the Service; in fact, I have 
never met a better and more effective 
conductor of men’s singing even on the 
outside. Sgt. David S. Slayton has the 
happy knack of getting the best out of 
his crowd and is on the alert for the 
newest and most popular selections 
suitable for mass singing so that when 
you hear the men their singing brings a 
thrill which you remember long after the 
event has passed. Dave’s wife is also 
a splendid assistant, using as she does, 
the large pipe organ in the Gym, the 
piano for smaller groups and the organ 
for church services with equally excel- 
lent touch and expression. 

A beautiful picture of Marine Corps 
life in religious feeling was shown re- 
cently on the occasion of the funeral 
services of Mrs. Captain Shurtcliffe. 
Mass was said and the funeral conducted 
by Father Callahan of Fredericksburg 
who has ever had the finest contacts with 
the Corps, the organ was played by the 
Protestant organist, favorite solos were 
sung by a thirty-second degree Mason, 
the Protestant Chaplain assisted in the 
necessary detail work while four of the 
pallbearers were of the Jewish faith. 

“All-for-one and One-for all 
Marines stand for their Country’s good 

And looking to Him who is ever all 
They unite—and are understood.” 


SEEN AT QUANTICO 


One of the Lieutenants was noticed 
at the Depot looking with deep concern 
at the long line of trucks containing 
ammunition and labelled “CHINA.” His 
hand wandered to his hip and rested 
caressingly on the pocket, on which 
someone called, “What have you on your 
hip?” Blushingly he brought it to light, 
revealing the latest equipment, not the 
debasing flask, but a full-sized rubber 
horse-shoe. I wonder what young lady 
sent him the luck-token. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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THE PAYMASTER TALKS 


By A. E. Beeg, National Paymaster 


Well, here is another issue of the 
Leatherneck ready for press, and we 
must devote our time to the Marine 


Corps League News Section again. I 
wish to urge every paymaster to con- 
tribute to our section. In accordance 
with the resolution of the second national 
convention it was resolved that the pay- 
masters write the League News for The 
Leatherneck; so turn to! 

Captain Dunbeck, our representative 
for Belleau Wood, was informed by the 
National Commandant that a_ check 
would be mailed to him on the second of 
April for $800.00 and that another 
would be mailed to him at Paris for an- 
other $800.00. So we have expended $1,- 
600.00 for the expenses of our custodian 
for the Wood. Mrs. John Carroll Fraser 
will receive a check for the amount of 

2,000.00 in April. 

We are glad to be able to inform all 
members of The League that the Belleau 
Wood Memorial Fund has _ increased 
during the past month. The following 
are the contributors: 


Marine Barracks, Naval Am- 
munition Depot, St. Julien’s 
Creek, Va. 

Marine Barracks, Parris Is- 


$27.30 


Marine Barracks, Naval Op- 

erating Base, Hampton Roads, 

WE tee 50.00 
Dallas, Texas, Detachment, 

Marine Corps League......... 18.00 
Colonel Robert L. Meade De- 

tachment Marine Corps 

League, Brooklyn, N. Y...... 100.00 


Cash on hand and on de- 
2,723.96 
Total cash on hand........ $3,367.26 


Our Division Commandant at Waco 
has been trailing after the detachments 
that have not paid their national dues. 
The Waco Detachment at Waco, Texas, is 
all pepped up. Seventeen members paid 
up over the 1927 period with an increase 
of three members over last year. This 
detachment is getting down to business 
and is after every ex-Marine it can lo- 
cate. 


We have lost two detachments this 


month. The Jackson Detachment of 
Jackson, Michigan, has been dropped 
from the rolls. This detachment had 


fourteen members last year. Which de- 
tachment is going to make that up? The 
other is one of our real old timers, the 
David R.. Kildruff Detachment of San 
Francisco. This detachment had thirty- 
four members paid up last year. Both 


detachments complained about the inac- 
tivity and requested that they be drop- 
ped from the rolls. National Head- 
quarters hopes to see the time arrive 
when these detachments will re-enroll. 

The Fairfield County Detachment has 
twenty-one paid-up members for 1927. 
In the group of the twenty-one members 
we find one new member of the detach- 
ment. Mr. Thomas F. Wall has been re- 
elected paymaster. 


CORPORAL JAMES DWIGHT SNYDER 
DETACHMENT, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Upon the receipt of the letter from 

the National Paymaster, this detachment 

has sent in twelve members paid for 

1927, with a promise that the balance 

will be paid at an early date. Mr. Her- 

man Ressig has been re-elected pay- 
master for a second term of office. 


WACO, TEXAS 


The members of the Laster-Lange De- 
tachment have started activities for the 
year. This week the National Paymas- 
ter received the membership dues for 
eighteen members, which is an increase 
of two members over 1926 for the detach- 
ment. A promise has been made by the 
paymaster that additional memberships 
will be forwarded at a later date. 

Mr. Stanford of the Southern Division, 
who is also the Commandant of the Las- 
ter-Lange Detachment, reports that they 
had a wonderful meeting this month and 
that everything so far looks promising 
for the detachment, and the same for 
the division. During the year of 1925 
Texas had more detachments than any 
other state. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

The Joseph Simmons Wilkes Detach- 
ment has sent in another group of mem- 
berships. Eight in all, making the total 
membership for the detachment 40 mem- 
bers. The members of this detachment 
just completed their membership drive. 
Mr. Eddie Vincent, the first vice-com- 
mandant of the detachment, had the win- 
ning side. It has been decided another 
drive will be started soon. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Richland Detachment, as we recall it, 
was the first to pay its quota for the 
Belleau Wood Memorial Fund, also Na- 
tional dues in full for 1927. A snappy 
little group of fellows. Mansfield signed 
up additional members this month and 
the reports are very favorable. I men- 


tion the fact that the paymaster of the 
detachment informs me that they have 
very good attendance at their meetings, 
because the detachment feeds so well. 
that 


It would pay any ex-Marine in 
vicinity to join this detachment. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 

Louis J. Magill Detachment, the host 
of the Fifth National Convention for the 
Marine Corps League, is always work- 
ing for something. This year they will 
gain the friendship of the entire Ma- 
rine Corps League. Twenty-seven mem- 
bers have signed up for 1927. 


WINSTON-SALEM, 

Mr. Goldfein of the Southeastern Di- 
vision has informed the national pay- 
master that plans are to organize a de- 
tachment in Winston-Salem, N. C. Mr. 
Goldfein has a new location and his new 
address will be 112 Banner Building, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


MEMBERSHIP CARDS 


Several requests have been made to 
the National Headquarters for informa- 
tion relative to the National Dues Card, 
which was used last year for each mem- 
ber. This year there will not be a Na- 
tional Dues card for each member. It 
should be understood that where a mem- 
ber is in good standing in the detach- 
ment, he is in good standing in the na- 
tional organization; hence, we are elim- 
inating this additional work. The na- 
tional paymaster card is a receipt for 
his files in the payment of the national 
dues for the member concerned. The 
detachment paymaster’s file card shows 
that the national dues have been paid to 
the national paymaster, also on the back 
of the membership card, the months for 
which the detachment dues have been 
paid. It seems that the only parties 
concerned relative to the national dues 
should be the national paymaster and 
the detachment paymaster. This is why 
the National Dues card has been elimi- 
nated. 


NEW LAPEL BUTTONS 

Requests have been made by several 
detachments for the new lapel button. 
The fact is that the Cleveland Detach- 
ment is the committee in accordance 
with the minutes of the national con- 
vention. As soon as we are informed 
that this detachment is ready to begin 
the work on the lapel button, the matter 
will be placed in their hands. Notice 
will be published in The Leatherneck 
when the new lapel button will be adopt- 
ed by that committee, and the date it 
will be ready for issue. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


The Dallas Detachment was organ- 
ized but a month ago, and the members 
of that detachment contributed $18.00 to 
the Belleau Wood Memorial Fund. They 
also informed the National Adjutant that 
they are desirous of giving their hearty 
support to any worthy cause. Mr. Ro- 

Continued on page 47 
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History of the Gendarmerie D’Haiti 


This Resume, Written by Officers under the Supervision of their Commanding General, Shows What 
Marines Had to do with the History, Organization, and Development of the Gendarmerie 


F A NATION is to live and prosper, 

Law and Order must prevail. The 
Marines, anxious that Haiti become a 
self-governing nation, have shared with 
the natives the work of pacifying the 
country. This History, compiled and 
written by those who have served with 
the Gendarmerie, is replete with in- 
stances of heroism and loyalty. 

There is no more interesting work for 
an officer or enlisted man of the Marine 
Corps than duty with the Gendarmerie 
@Haiti. This splendid body of soldier 
police was organized and trained by Ma- 
rines during the early days of the Amer- 
ican Occupation of Haiti. From that 
day to this, it has carried out its difficult 
tasks so efficiently and so quietly that 
few, even in the Marine Corps, know its 
history. 

From a very humble beginning, it has 
been developed into a force which com- 
pares favorably with any constabulary 
unit in the world. 

Soon after the Marines first occupied 
Haiti, their leaders realized that the best 
results could be obtained by giving the 
Haitiens a share in the pacification and 
governing of their country. This was the 
thought which inspired the organization 
of the Gendarmerie. 

The first step was taken when Captain 
A. S. Williams, U. S. Marine Corps, was 
given orders to commence the organiza- 
tion of a Haitien Constabulary under the 
title of Gendarmerie d’Haiti, and Gen- 
eral Smedley D. Butler then a Major, 
was appointed the first chief of the Gen- 
darmerie d’Haiti. 

The history of the Gendarmerie shows 
a steady development toward its present 
high efficiency, and is replete with in- 
stances of heroism and loyalty, which 
have built up a tradition which many 
older units might envy. 

The story of the Gendarmerie cannot 
be fully understood without some knowl- 
edge of the situation which was faced by 
the first men who wore its uniform. 
When the Marines landed in Haiti, the 
Government was in a state of chaos. The 
killing of President Sam caused a wave 
of uncertainty and fear throughout the 
Republic. Almost every official, includ- 
ing the Army and the police, had ceased 
to function. The Americans had to take 
over all police work at once. As the 
Marine Detachments spread out through 
the country, the local officials and police 
faded away. There was little or nothing 
to build upon. 

When the newly-organized Gendarme- 
rie took over the police work from the 
Marines, they had to begin all over 
again. This was especially difficult in 
the country districts. 

General Smedley D. Butler ordered the 
establishment of training centers in the 
principal cities garrisoned by Marines 
and the recruiting of Haitiens for serv- 
ice as Gendarmes. At the same time, a 
number of experienced non-commissioned 
officers were detailed for duty with the 


new units and they started the difficult 
work of instruction as soon as the first 
raw recruits arrived. 

At first they faced an almost hopeless 
situation. Few of them knew a word 
of French or Creole, and none of the re- 
cruits could understand a word of Eng- 
lish. But the non-commissioned officers 
got on the job like real Marines the 
world over. They patiently drilled their 
men all day and studied Creole half the 
night. Military knowledge had to be im- 
parted by example and sign language. 
The instructors went through each move- 
ment themselves. The recruit copied 
them as best they could. Commands were 
given in English, and the Haitiens par- 
roted them until their minds eventually 
made the connection between the spoken 
word and its execution. Everything had 
to be repeated again and again. But so 
well was this tiresome task carried out, 
that 2 months after these arduous tasks, 
a review was held before the President of 
the Republic of Haiti with two compa- 
nies of Gendarmes, that then being the 
strength of the recruit depot. This neces- 
sitated the constant hammer, hammer, by 
the Marine instructors from 5:45 a. m. 
until 6:00 p. m, Within six months after 
the first Gendarmes were enlisted, the 
force was able to take over from the Ma- 
rines the policing of the Republic. 

It is interesting to note that among the 
first of the non-commissioned instructors 
were First Sergeant T. G. Laitsch, now a 
Marine Gunner, and First Sergeant F. L. 
Atwood, Sergeant C. E. Kenney and Cor- 
poral J. F. Brown, now a Sergeant. 

Marine Gunner Laitsch and Sergeant 
Brown are still in the Gendarmerie, the 
former a Captain and the latter a First 
Lieutenant. Sergeant Kenny was de- 
tached to the United States on account 
of his health recently, and First Sergeant 
Atwood resigned and was afterward 
killed in the same engagement in San 
Domingo in which Captain W. W. Low 
lost his life. Others who saw the be- 
ginning of the Gendarmerie, and who are 
still with it, are Capts. Carl Stevenson, 
Patrick F. Kelley, Peter W. Hartman and 
First Lieutenant Otto Poland, all First 
Sergeants in the United States Marine 
Corps. 


Before the Gendarmerie took over the 
policing of Haiti, an organization was 
worked out which holds good today, with 
but a few minor changes. In addition to 
the enlisted Haitiens, the force consisted 
of one Chief, with the Haitien rank of 
Major General; a chief of staff, and sec- 
ond in command, with the rank of Briga- 
dier General; a Medical Director, with 
the rank of Colonel; a Quartermaster- 
paymaster, with the rank of Colonel; 
four Department Commanders, with the 
rank of Colonel; four Departmental In- 
spectors, with the rank of Major; two 
Quartermaster Inspectors, with the rank 
of Major; eighteen District Commanders, 
with the rank of Captain, and seventy- 
two lieutenants, of which nine were for 


the Medical Corps and six for the Quar- 
termaster Department. The lieutenants 
were all commissioned from non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Marine Corps and 
Navy. The others were commissioned 
officers of the Marine Corps and Navy, 
serving usually with Haitien rank one 
grade above that which they held in 
their own organization. 

Service by Marines in the Gendarmerie 
is voluntary, and, as a reward for the 
extra work and the hardships which their 
duties make necessary, they are awarded 
additional pay per month from the Hai- 
tien Government as follows: Major Gen- 
eral, $250.00; Brigadier General and 
Colonels, $200.00; Majors and Captains, 
$150.00; First Lieutenants, $100.00; Sec- 
ond Lieutenants, $60.00, and, Machine 
Gun Lieutenants, $50.00. 

It is greatly to the credit of the first 
non-commissioned officers who took serv- 
ice with this new force that they waited 
patiently many months before they ac- 
tually drew any of this extra compensa- 
tion. An act of Congress in Washington 
was necessary before they could accept 
the commissions and the additional pay; 
but they stuck to their tasks, and, in 
September, 1916, they put on their new 
officer’s unforms and drew down their 
first pay checks. 

After the personnel was organized, it 
was necessary to divide the country into 
geographical units for administration. 
General Headquarters were established 
in Port-au-Prince. The country was di- 
vided into four departments, each com- 
manded by a Colonel, with a Major as 
second in command and departmental 
inspector. At first the boundaries of 
these departments were the same as 
those of the old Haitien Departments, 
but since then these have been changed 
to promote efficiency. 

The Departments were divided into 
Districts, which correspond to the Arron- 
disements of the Haitien Government. 
These remain unchanged today. Each 
District is commanded by a Captain, who 
has under him a company of Gendarmes 
and several Lieutenants in charge of sub- 
districts. 

It is these districts and their sub-dis- 
trict Commanders who come into the 
most direct connections with the civil 
officials and the inhabitants. They per- 
form not only military duties, but exer- 
cise police and civil functions which call 
for a thorough knowledge of Haitien 
laws and customs, and at times demand 
diplomacy of no low order. 

From the first it has been the policy of 
the Gendarmerie to interfere as little as 
possible with the Haitien civil officials. 
The American officers are auxiliary to 
these native functionaries. They must as- 
sure themselves that the territory under 
their jurisdiction is well administered, 
but they cannot give direct orders to the 
representatives of the Haitien Govern- 
ment. This situation calls for the exer- 
cise of tact and understanding. 


(Continued next month.) 
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ASPIRANT OFFICERS, GENDARMERIE D'HAITI, WITH THEIR MARINE CORPS INSTRUCTORS 
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MAP SHOWING THE DISTRICTS AND SUB-DISTRICTS INTO WHICH HAITI IS DIVIDED 
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OST of your time is mort- 
gaged to work, meals and 
sleep. But the hours after sup- 
per are yours, and your whole 
future depends on how you spend 
them. You can fritter them away 
on profitless pleasure, or you can 
make those hours bring you posi- 
tion, money, power, real success 
in life. 

Thousands of splendid, good- 
paying positions are waiting in 
every field of work for men 
trained to fill them. There’s a 
big job waiting for you—in your 
present work or any line you 
choose. Get ready for it! You 
can do it without losing a minute 
from work, or a wink of sleep; 
without hurrying a single meal, 
and with plenty of time left for 
recreation. You can do it in one 
hour a day, right at home, through 
the International Correspondence 


Schools. 


Yes—You Can Win Success in 
an Hour a Day 

Hundreds of thousands have 
proved it. The designer of the 
Packard ‘“Twin-Six,” and hun- 
dreds of other Engineers, climbed 
to success through I. C. S. help. 
11040 


inn 


The builder of the great Equitable 
Building and hundreds of Archi- 
tects and Contractors won their 
way to the top through I. C. S. 
spare-time study. Many of this 
country’s foremost Advertising 
and Sales Managers prepared for 
their present positions in spare 
hours under I. C. S. instruction. 


For 34 years, in offices, stores, 
shops, factories, mines, railroads 
—in every line of technical and 
commercial work—men have been 
winning promotion and increased 
salaries through the I. C. S. Over 
180,000 men are getting ready 
right now in the I. C. S. way for 
the bigger jobs ahead. 


Make Your Start Now! 


No matter where you live, the 
I. C. S. will come to you. No 
matter what your handicaps or 
how small your means, we have 
a plan to meet your circumstances. 
No matter how limited your 
previous education, the simply- 
written, wonderfully-illustrated 
I. C. S. textbooks make it easy to 


hese)Are The Hours That Count 


When everything has been 
made easy for you—when one 
hour a day spent with the I. C. S.., 
in the quiet of your own home, 
will bring you a bigger income, 
more comforts, more pleasures, 
all that success means—can you 
afford to let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to 
waste? 


This is all we ask: Without 
cost, without obligating yourself 
in any way, put it up to us to 
prove how we can help you. Just 
mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 5280-C Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization 
Traffic Management 


Business Management 


} Business Law 


Banking and Banking Law 


Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 
Private Secretary 
Spanish O French 


4 ceountancy (including C.P.A.) 


Salesmanship 
Advertising 

Better Letters 

Show Card Lettering 
Stenography and 
Business English 
Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjectr 
High School Subjects 
Llustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanica! Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 

Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy M 


ining 
Steam Engineering 2 Radio 


Architect 

Blue Print Reading 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry © Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


learn. No matter what career Street 


you may choose, some one of the city nn 


300 I. C. S. Courses will surely 


suit your needs. 


PRINTED U.S.A, 


ersona residing in Canada should send thie ‘te ‘the 
International Schools this coupon, the 
Montreal, Canade 
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New Englanders Downed 6—2 By Timed 
Hitting 

Following a cold, rainy training period 
which hindered any real practice and 
caused the postponement of the first two 
games on their schedule, the Marine 
Corps baseball team at Quantico finally 
opened the season on April 7 by defeat- 
ing Dartmouth College 6-2. Timely hit- 
ting by the squad aided by homers 
clouted by Freeney and Hriszko, prac- 
tically sewed the game in the bag for 
the Marines. The visitors, although they 
outhit the Marines and scored their runs 
on circuit hits, were unable to make their 
hits count. 


The Marines displayed a_ brilliant 
brand of ball in the first part of the 
game by turning in double plays in each 
of the first three innings and held the 
visitors scoreless for the first five frames. 


Bukowy started on the mound for the 
Leathernecks and kept the Dartmouth 
batters under his thumb until relieved 
by Jim Baylis. Baylis in turn was re- 
lieved by Vitek. 


Marines, ABH OA/Dartm’th ABHOA 
4113 GOwist ..... 3100 
Fox,2b,3b 111 4Norris,2b .. 411 2 
Freeney,Ib 4 213 2|Moran,ss o 830608 
Yong,rf,cf. 4 1 2 1/McL’linj¢ .. 11 2 1 
Levy,cf,2b.. 3 0 0 O|/Picken,c ... 3 16 0 
Zuck,rf ... 1 0 0 O/Elliott,lf ... 3 2 3 0 
Hannah,3b. 2 0 2 1/Stevens,3b. 41 0 2 
H'szko,ss 4 2 1 2/Fusonie,cf . 3 11 0 
Derr.c .... 3 1 & 1/Dey,ib ..... 3 110 0 
Buk’y,p ... 1 0 0 ... 2 0 0 0 
Baylis,p 1 0 0 O\Carver,p .. 2011 
Vitek,p 1041 0|2McReary 000 0 
—-—-——|} Totals... 311024 9 
Totals.. 30 8 26 13} 
1Batted for Bukowy in sixth. 
2Ran for Elliot in second. 
20102001 x—6 
0000020002 
tuns—Hill (2), Freeney (2), Hriszko, Fox, 
Moran, Elliot. Errors—Hriszko, Derr, Picken, 


Stevens, Dey. Two-base .hit—Hill. Home 
runs—Freeney, Hriszko, Moran, Elliot. 


MARINE CORPS IN HIGH RECRUIT- 
ING POSITION 


The Marine Corps is in a position to 
saccept only the “cream of the cream” as 
Browning would put it, due to the recent 
crisis in foreign waters which has 
brought back old-timers who were anx- 
lous to get into the thick of the trouble. 


An investigation of recent recruits 
shows that only the higher type of men 
are being enlisted and that the majority 
of these have had very liberal educa- 
tions. Many college men and with high 
school training are flocking into the 
Corps which is keeping its personnel on 
a high plane. 


Marine Nine Opens Season Against Dartmouth 


MARINES TAKE ELEVEN 
FRAMES TO BEAT TEMPLE 5-4 


Freeny’s Hot Liner Scores Buckowy to 
Win Long Contest 


Quantico, April 13.—The Marine Corps 
baseball aggregation barely managed to 
outscore Temple University, 5 to 4, here 
this afternoon in an overtime combat 
which extended two extra frames before 
Keady’s men shoved over the telling 
marker. Homers by Freeny, of the 
Leathernecks, and Lightfoot, of Temple, 
were the outstanding lights of the fray. 

Temple opened the game by scoring 
three runs in the first inning when Light- 
foot made his circuit clout with two on 
base. A walk and Sam Freeny’s theft 
of home gave the Marines a brace of 
runs in their half. Temple scored a 
single marker in the fourth stanza and 
the Marines tied the score by bringing 
in two runs in the fifth. From then 
until the eleventh it was nip and tuck. 

The game was placed on ice in the 
eleventh when Buckowy drew a pass 
and came trotting home on Freeny’s 
terrific drive down the first base line. 


Marines. ABH O AjTemple. ABH OA 
Levey,cf .. 5 5 OjMartin,2b .. 41 2 2 
Fox, If.... 5 1 3 OWooley,lb . 5 113 1 
Freeney,ib. 5 313 IjLightf'tsss . 5 4 1 4 
Young,rf 4 1 2 1)W'rshing,if 5 0 4 0 
V’Bur’n,2b. 3 1 2 3|Hoch,c .... 40 7 3 
Hannah,3b. 3 0 1 3|Nichols,cf 4140 
Hrisko,ss 5 1 4 5|\Welham,3b. 4 11 0 
Hudson,c 5 2 3 1\/Young,rf 4100 
Vitek,p 4 1 0 2|Myers,p 40 0 3 
Bukowy,p . 0 0 0 2) 
1Fortier 100 

Totals.. 40 10 33 18) Totals... 39 93213 
00202000001—5°* 


Runs—Martin, Wooley, Lightfoot, Nichols, 
Fox, Freeney (2), Young, Bukowy. Stolen 
bases—Fox, Freeney, Young, Hudson (2). 
Home runs—Lightfoot, Freeney. Three-base 
hit—Lightfoot. Two-base hit—Freeney. Dou- 
ble plays—VanBuren to Hrisko to Freeney. 
Struck out—By Myers, 4; by Vitek, 2. Left 
on bases—Temple, 4; Marines, 9. Umpire— 
Green. . 


JIGGS II DOES FIRST TOUR OF 
DUTY 


Private Jiggs II, official mascot 
presented to the Marine Corps by 
Gene Tunney, to carry on where 
the famous and beloved Jiggs left 
off, did his first tour of duty when 
he perched himself in the Marine 
dugout in their game, the Marine- 
Dartmouth College game, at Quan- 
tico on April 7. 

Jiggs seemed very much pleased 
in the fact that the opening game of 
the season and his first duty resulted 
in a victory. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE BEATEN IN 
SECOND GAME 


Ragged playing on the part of their 
opponents gave the Marine Corps team 
an easy victory in their second game of 
the season against Mt. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, of Emmitsburg, Md., on April 8. 
Pete Schreider, southpaw pitcher recently 
commissioned from the University of 
Maryland, and hurling his first game 
for the Marines, toyed with the col- 
legians until surplanted by Bukowy. 

In totaling 7 runs against St. Mary’s 
3 scores the Marines hit high and wide, 
if not often. Jim Levy and Hudson led 
with two hits apiece while Schreider, 
Hrisko and Fox accounted for one each. 
Marines. ABH OAJSt. Mary’s. ABH OA 


Hill, if 4 0 0 OjGrady,2b .. 110 2 
Fox,3b .... 5 1 1 1|/M’G’g’nss . 2 0 4 3 
Fr’ney,lb . 4 0 9 1)0’D’nell,lf . 401 0 
Young,cf .. 2 0 0 1|C’pbell,lb . 4 1 8 0 
Levy,2b ... 4 2 5 O|M’Coy,c em 
Fortier,rf 4 0 0 O|/Dooley,rf .. 2010 
Hr’cko,ss 3 1 3 3/R’vage,cf .. 313 0 
Hudson,c 4 2 5 1jConw’y,3b . 20 0 0 
Schriv’r,p . 3 1 0 2}/Wood’ie,p . 1001 
B’k'wy,lf 2 0 1 1jlHemler ... 100 0 
St’rling,p 1 0 0 OjO’Bri'n,3b . 0 0 0 0 
2B’kley .... 0 00 0 
0000 
3Pelton .... 100 0 
Totals.. 35 72410} Totals... 25 424 8 
1Batted for Conway in fourth. 
2Batted for O’Brien in fifth. 
3Batted for Lieb in eighth. 
02000100—3 


Runs—Freeney, Young, Levy, Schriver, 
Buckowy, McCoy, Dyscavage, Conway. Er- 
rors—Grady (2), McGarrigan, Woodgie. Two- 
base hits—Campbell, Levy. Home run— 
Young. Stolen base—Buckowy. Bases on 
balls—Off Woodgie, 3; off Schriver, 3; off 
Lieb, 1. Struck out—By Woodgie, 3; by 
Schriver, 6; by Lieb, 2; by Sterling, 1. Um- 
pire—O’'Neill, Blue Ridge League. 


MOVIE USED TO RAISE FUNDS FOR 
BELLEAU WOOD MEMORIAL 

The motion picture “Tell it to the Ma- 
rines” which has been so widely plauded 
as the greatest picture ever produced 
which actually depicted Marine Corps 
life, is now being shown at marine posts 
throughout the Marine Corps. A small 
charge is being made at each showing 
and the proceeds are being forwarded to 
the Belleau Wood Memorial Association 
to aid in their improvement of the bat- 
tlefield most sacred to the Marine Corps. 

Among the posts which have already 
shown the picture to large audiences, in- 
cluding civilians, are Quantico, Parris 
Island, Norfolk, Yorktown and St. Juliens 
Creek. Haiti, Virgin Islands and Guan- 
tanamo Bay will receive the picture in 
the near future. The film was shipped 
April first to Pekin, China, via Pearl 
Harbor, where it will be shown enroute. 
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Thirty-four THE IEATHERNECK 
OUR BASEBALL TEAM IN PICTURES 


A NEWCOMER HERE I AM! DONOR 


LIEUT. GENE TUNNEY 


LIEUT W. H. TROXELL 


JIGGS Il U. S. M. C. R., heavyweight champion of 
Maryland, who has gained a ber , , : the world, who presented Jiggs II to the 
on the Marine infield. Lieutenant as he appeared in uniform upon his Marine Corps to carry on where the first 
Troxell will undoubtedly hold down first day of duty as official mascot of Jiggs left off. 

first stop. the United States Marine Corps. 


MARINE CORPS BASEBALL SQUAD FOR 1927 


Upper Row, from left to right: Capt. S. W. Freeny, W. A. Loy, G. Fox, G. J. Fortier, J. J. Balis, H. D. Hudson, P. P. Schreider, W. H. Tro 
H. P. Clary and Head Coach J. T. Keady. Middle Row: J. S. Zyck, W. A. Scarlet, A. O. Gray, C. M. O'Donnell, J. Levey, P. M. Griffin 
Q. M. Sgt. Fountain. Bottom Row: J. Straus ,W. C. Derr, J. J. Bukowy, R. O. Hannah, G. M. Hriszko, G. F. Grady, and G. L. Haley. 


| | 
and Jo 


UPPER RIGHT: Marine squad displaying their numbered shirts. 
This is the first time a baseball team has worn numbers. Some- 
thing new that will aid spectators in identifying individual mem- 
bers of the team. 


In the upper left is P. P. Schreider, port side twirler from the U. of Maryland, who will burn ’em over the pan for the Marines this year. 
Next comes a fore-and-aft view of the numbered players. In the lower left is W. C. Derr, who will whip ’em down to “second” in the same 
manner demonstrated at Parris Island last year. Over on the right is Jim Levy, who plays baseball and football with equal skill, and in 
the center. from left to right, we have Captain Freeny who is assisting Head Coach Keady; Captain Larkin, who is managing the team; 
and John T. Keady, famous coach. : 
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PEARL HARBOR MARINES ARE 
COURT CHAMPIONS 
By Eddie Mack 

Intelligent coaching, splendid physical 
condition, and a demonstration that mind 
controls matter, proved sufficient to bring 
championship laurels to the Pearl Har- 
bor Marines of the Fourteenth Naval 
District. 

And so Captain Donald Curtis, coach 
of the Marines, is to be congratulated, 
for to him is due in very large part the 
basket ball achievements of the Marines 
stationed in the Hawaiian Islands. For 
two seasons he labored and sweated. Last 
year the Submarine nosed his Marine 
team out. He came back strong this 
year and with the willing cooperation of 
every Marine player rode the crest to 
victory. 

The forwards who performed during 
the past season were Feragen, Thompson, 
Schaeffer, and Conrad. Unquestionably 
Feragen’s work last season, and par- 
ticularly this year, has proved that he is 
one of the most valuable basket ball for- 
wards in the services. Playing on the 
All-Navy football team he was some- 
what delayed in getting his eye focused 
on the basket; but when he finally ar- 
rived, he was unstoppable. This was 
Thompson’s first season on the Pear! Har- 
bor Marines five and he developed into a 
sturdy threat to his opponents. Schaef- 
fer is one of the fastest and spiritedest 
basket ballers in the Islands. He out- 
speeded Tai-Sun-Yim of the All-Around- 
Chinese-Athletes, who was supposed to 
be the speed demon in Hawaiian basket 
ball. 

Cholette and Lavaty left little to be 
asked for at center. Both of them are 
tall, rangy, fast, and accurate. The 
guards were Fitzgerald, Michael, Crab- 
tree, Utzman and Hayes. Michael car- 
ries a fighting spirit that helped his 
team and often it was “Mike” carrying 
the ball right down the floor into the 
basket that upset the plans of the 
friendly enemy. “Mike” had a whole 
lot to do with frustrating the foe’s ad- 
vance down the floor. He sure was a 
“Marine Guard.” Crabtree proved an ef- 
ficient guard and got into every game 
with an energy that annoyed his op- 
ponents. He also was an accurate shot. 
Utzman, the star end on the All-Navy 
football team, was a vital part of Cap- 
tain Curtis’ system and displayed good 
spirit and ability. Hayes did not get 
into many games but exhibited the “spirit 
of the team” all the time and when he 
did get on the floor supported his for- 
wards in great style. 

Fitzgerald “the best guard in Hawaii,” 
was captain of the Marines “five” and 
flashed leadership qualities that equaled 
his superb qualities as an individual 
basketeer. Cooperating intimately with 
the strategy and plans of Captain Curtis 
he brought together the “basket-ball 
minds” of the team and welded them into 
a “one spirit” that carried the team 
as far as its capacity was capable. 
“Fitz” was selected by the experts as 
guard on the “1927 All-Stars” of Ha- 
waii, the published statement reading as 
follows: 

“For the other guard position there 
is a sturdy lot to pick from. But Fitz- 
gerald of the Marines has been given 
that berth on account of his consistent 
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and smart work and because he can 
switch into an offensive player when 
the opportunity beckons. His guarding 
work was only half-appreciated until 
the season was nearly over. Big and 
small, Fitz took the star shooters of 
every opposing team and either shut 
them out or held them long enough un- 
til his teammates came down to aid him.” 
There you have “Captain Fitz” of the 
Leathernecks. 

In addition to copping the honors in 
the Naval District, “Skipper” Curtis’ Ma- 
rines finished high in the final-analysis 
of Hawaiian basketball summaries. 
Take for instance the 11th Field Artil- 
lery (Schofield Army Champions). The 
Marines played them three times, and 
won the rubber game. The summary will 
show the scores. Then there was that 
game with the 21st Infantry, the run- 
ners-up in the Schofield Red-Dirt Champ- 
ionships. The Marines won that con- 
test. The 35th Infantry that finished in 
third place at Schofield won the first 
game of a two-game series from the 
Marines on an alien floor at Schofield 
by one point and then canceled the sec- 
ond game with the statement that they 
conceded the game to the Marines. 

Fort Kamehemeha was defeated three 
times, but the Honolulu Harbor Defense 
(Fort Ruger) took the Marines into camp 
twice. And yet, despite these two de- 
feats, the Marines outscored’ Fort 
Shafter Champions of the Army in a 
practice game. Fort Shafter recently 
(on a visit to the Mainland) defeated the 
All-Ninth Corps Army Area team at San 
Francisco. 

Two 14th Naval District Teams enter- 
ed the A. A. U. Championships,—the Ma- 
rines and the Submarines. The A. A. U. 
Champs was divided into two divisions— 
the American and National. The Ma- 
rines finished in third place in the Ameri- 
can division, being beaten by the A. C. 
A.’s and the University of Hawaii, the 
latter winning the finals. Failure to 
convert “fouls” probably lost the cham- 
pionship to the Marines. 

Captain Curtis’ Marines finished with 
twenty victories and nine defeats. The 
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Leathernecks scored 1,043 points while 
their opponents were adding up 789. 

If all this does not satisfy the “re- 
cording Angel of the Marines” that the 
Gyrenes out at Pearl Harbor are uphold- 
ing the honor of the Corps, why—they’|] 
just keep on trying to do a little more. 

Here is the entire schedule, and re- 


sults: Marines: 

36 Normal School {A. A. U.).. 8 

4B Nawal 16 

47 
(Schofield Champions.) 

24 Fort Kamehameha .......... 19 

(Schofield Champions.) 

19 Mid Pacifie Inst. ........... 16 

37 

(Runners-up, Schofield Champs.) 

38 11th Field Artillery......... 27 
(Schofield Champions.) 

S32 Infantry 33 
(Canceled return game.) 

51 8th Field Artillery .......... 17 

54 8th Field Artillery.......... 24 

23 Honolulu Harbor Def........ 35 

28 13th Field Artillery........ 17 

22 Univ. of Hawaii........... 30 
(Champions A. A. U. League.) 

33 Honolulu’ Harbor Def........ 36 

28 All-Around Chinese ........ 29 
(Runners-up A.A.U. League) 

45 13th Field Artillery......... 31 

19 
(A.A.U. League.) 

(A.A.U. League.) 


(Army Champions of Ha- 
waii and Ninth Corps Area— 
practice game.) 


36 Fort Kamehameha ......... 20 

47 Fort Kamehameha .......... 34 

31 Submarine Base ........... 30 
(At Marine Gym.) 

13 Submarine Base ........... 45 
(At Sub Base Outdoor Court) 

46 Submarine Base ............ 32 


MARINE COURT CHAMPIONS O 


| 


All hail from Brigade Headquarters and Headquarters Company, Ist Brigade, 
Port au Prince. They have played a total of twenty games and have chalked up 
twenty winnings—a record. Left to right—Karpf, Coach; Ball, Center (Manager); 
Archer, Guard; Tussey, Forward; Worden, Guard; Goodman, Forward, and Keevan, 


Guard. 


’ 7 (Palama Gym in Honolulu.) 
PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI 
= 
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PARRIS ISLAND BEATS 
CITADEL IN OPENER 


Take Two-Game Series From Charleston 
Collegians 


Paris Island, S. C., April 1—Lusty 
batting and the ability to take quick ad- 
yantage of every error by the visitors, 
brought the Marines a 7-to-0 victory over 
the Citadel of Charleston on Lee Field, 
the game being the first of the 1927 
season for both teams. Albeit the first 
game, the Marines hit Deschamps from 
the first inning, while Kidd on the mound 
for the Leathernecks, struck out eleven 
and allowed only two hits. 

The game progressed quietly to the 
third, when Citadel, coming to bat, got 
three men on bases, but lacked the finale 
sock to bring any of them in. The 
Leathernecks did better during their 
turn. Wetja, captain and third sacker, 
turned in the first hit of the season with 
a short single to second. Peterson busted 
safe and Kidd walked. With the bases 
full, Hemphill sacrificed to the pitcher. 
Wetja got caught at home, but the 
catcher threw wild to first, both Peterson 
and Kidd coming in on the error. An- 
other wild throw by Douglas brought 
Hemphill home. 

The game, which was the first of a 
two-game series, disclosed that the Ma- 
rines have a heavier hitting team this 
year than last. Although not credited 
with a great number of hits, they swat- 
ted the apple nearly every time up, and 
the apple nearly every time up, and 
when on the defensive displayed some 
neat fielding. Montieth showed well in 
Miller's place at first, while the latter 
played a great game in right field. 

Take Second Game 


The Marines made it two-all at Lee 
Field by taking their second consecutive 
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victory from the Citadel, 4 to 2. Sur- 
face, on the mound for the Leathernecks, 
was not up to his usual form, but re- 
ceived expert support that for the most 
part proved too fast for the Citadel hit- 
ters. 


The visitors opened up early, when 
Hutchinson, the first man up, clouted 
out a two-bagger over center, but died 
on third. Again in the second round, 
Schillito knocked out a double-sacker 
over left, but also failed to get home. As 
throughout the game, the Marines 
played fine on the defensive, displaying 
great bursts of speed to get under flies 
that were not easy to judge in the strong 
wind. 


The Marines did the most part of their 
scoring in the third stanza, Mike Wetja 
again starting the run with a single to 
third. Peterson, next up, sacrificed to 
the pitcher and Wetja made second. Sur- 
face walked and Wetja came in on Hemp- 
hill’s single to third. Surface followed 
in on a wild throw and Montieth, next 
up, flew out to first. Hemphill made 
home on the catcher’s error. The 
Leathernecks’ last score came in the 
sixth, when Duncan, after walking, came 
home on Miller’s single to right. 


The visitor’s first score came in the 
fifth. Drummond singled to center and 
Schillito and Griffin hit out to the in- 
field, the former taking a base each time 
Hutchinson’s single to second brought 
him home. Shortly after, Montieth, the 
Marine’s star first sacker got knocked 
out when Douglas, attempting to get 
back to first after getting too far away, 
ran headlong into him. However, Doug- 
las was out, and Montieth became fit to 
bat. when his turn came. Sweetenberg 
tallied the other score for Citadel in the 
sixth, coming in on Session’s short bingle 
to third. 


guard; Utzman, guard; Lavaty, center.. 


MARINE BASKETBALL CHAMPIONS OF PEARL HARBOR, HAWAII 


Back row, left to right:—Feragen, forward; Cholette, center; Michael, guard; Hayes, 


Front row, left to right—Captain Curtis, 


coach; Fitzgerald (Capiain) guard; Thompson, forward; Schaeffer, forward; Crab- 
tree, guard; Conrad, forward; Adomaitis, score keeper. 
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BENEDICTINE CADETS 
FALL BEFORE ISLANDERS 


Marines List Fifteen Hits in First Fray 


of 7—0 
Parris Island, April 8.—Displaying 
plenty of the well-known fight, but 


against a more experienced and powerful 
foe, the Benedictine Cadets went down 
to defeat at Lee Field here with a final 
score of 9 to 0, the Marines slugging the 
ball all over the lot for fifteen hits. 

Jesse Kidd, on the mound for the 
Leathernecks, struck out fourteen, and 
like his team mates, smashed the apple 
for long hits. The Marines stole eight 
bases, one a triple steal, and generally 
outclassed their younger opponents. 
Coach Scott of the cadets stated after 
the game that he has hopes of stemming 
the Marines’ hitting tomorrow when he 
will use a southpaw, Lefty Harmon, on 
the mound. 

Second Game 

Benedictine’s Cadets came back with a 
new speed and, although they lost to 
the Marines 7 to 2, held the Leathernecks 
down to nine hits as against fifteen in 
the first game. 

Maringer, Toomey, Hyman and Elkins, 
playing their first game of the season 
with the Leathernecks, showed up well 
and probably secured their berths on the 
1927 squad. Of the new men, Toomey 
stepped out with some lusty hitting and 
Maringer played a good game in the 
keystone position. The Leathernecks will 
have a lay-off this week as far as games 
are concerned, but will have a strenuous 
daily practice in preparation for their 
games with the University of South 
Carolina next Saturday and Monday. 


PARRIS ISLAND TO GET TWO 
PITCHERS 

Parris Island’s pitching staff will be 
enlarged shortly by the addition. of two 
pitchers transferred to that Post’s team 
from the Marine Corps squad at Quan- 
tico. The twirlers are Parker and Harry 
Smith. 

Smith is a southpaw recently enlisted 
with the Marines after serving with the 
Army. His record on the mound for 
civilian and service teams shows that he 
may be a worthy addition to the Island- 
er’s hurling staff which heretofore has 
been short handed. 


TWO NEW PICTORIAL POSTERS FOR 
RECRUITING 

Two new pictorial service posters have 
been announced from the Recruiting Di- 
vision, Headquarters, Marine Corps. Al- 
though the actual subjects to be used 
were not disclosed in the statement it is 
thought that they will be on matters con- 
cerning the recent movements of Marines 


. to China. 


It was also announced that with the 
beginning of the present baseball season 
similar posters giving accounts of the 
games will be released for all posts in 
the Corps. This type poster was first 
used during the football season last Fall 
and met with great success throughout 
the posts. As the idea was fostered 
through Captain Platt, of Philadelphia, 
they are again being released under 
his direction, and they are known as the 
“Platt Bulletins.” 
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BARR’S 
MARINE 
RING 


14-K. SOLID GOLD! 


fo 
oat Any Birth Stone 
$10 De 
escriptive wn 
$42 $5 Month 
Price List 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Mention rating, station (or ship), 
expiration of enlistment, birthstone 
and size. Can be sent C. O. D. to 
any money order post office. In- 
itial or lodge emblem encrusted 
in stone, $5 extra. 
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208 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


SHORTS on SPORTS 
By ED HAGENAH, Sports Editor 


Subscribers 


are urged to 
send in their 


Changes of Address 


My Old Address was: 


A WORD ABOUT JIGGS II 


By “Doc” Clifford 
Jiggs the Second has arrived. We wel- 
come him to the Corps. He has passed the 
tests, and will now be known as Private 
Jiggs Il. May his growl be deep and 
strong, his utter contempt for the mule 
be as marked, and his friendships be 
as real and lasting as the late Sergeant 
Major. May I utter the warning to those 
sentimentally unfitted to feed him—hands 
off the sweet stuff—let not his rations be 

added to by unwise sympathy. 


This column received another missive 
from friend Lew Farland, of Camden, N. 
J., who seems to be taking more than a 
fatherly interest in Marine boxers. The 
latest addition to his string of leather- 
pushers is Johnny Corbett, erstwhile 
lightweight, who created such a sensa- 
tion while stationed in Haiti. 

However, what seems to be troubling 
Lew more than anything else at present 
is the fact that the fuss in China has 
made it necessary for Corbett to hang 
his mitts on the wall and go over and 
help settle the confusion among the 
laundrymen. Lew’s letter follows: 
Dear Ed: 

“JOHNNY CORBETT, the clever U 
S. Marine lightweight, whose home is in 
Youngstown, O., celebrating his return 
to the ring after an operation on his 
hand had caused a month’s vacation, had 
the hard-punching Philadelphian, Joe 
Joyce, all over the floor in two trips to 
the canvas in the feature bout at Wil- 
mington, Del., on March 22nd. 

He followed this victory with a thirty- 
seven second K. O. over Harry Saunders, 
of New York, in the windup of an all- 
star card at Elk Mills, Md. This victory, 
over the seasoned Saunders, who has met 
some of the country’s best lightweights 
without hitting the deck, boosted the 
Leatherneck’s stock and he was lined 
up for five bouts in a row that would 
have put him in the front line row of 
Philadelphia boxers. CORBETT was 
signed to meet Ray Romney and Joe 
Joyce at Wilmington; Frankie Nelson, at 
Elk Mills; Al White, in Philadelphia, and 
Eddie Reed, at Atlantic City. More 
lucrative bouts were in the making. 
BUT. 

“The heathen Chinee kicks up a row 
over on the other side of the Pacific and 
UNCLE SAM signs Johnny for the wind- 
up. General Sherman surely said it! 

“CORBETT entrained for San Diego, 
Calif., on March 30, as a member of the 
73rd Co., Machine Gun, of the re-created 
6th Regt. 

“CORBETT has compiled an enviable 
record in the East, having had fourteen 
bouts in the past three and one-half 
months with but one loss, and that a 
questionable decision, which was proven 
when he scored a K. O. over the same 
opponent in a return meeting. 

“A complete resume of CORBETT’S 
ring endeavors while sojourning in the 
East follow: 

“Eddie Dent, K. O., 1; Tommy Lyons, 
K. O., 3; Frankie Nelson, W., 6; Frankie 
Nelson, L., 6; Eddie (Kid) Barton, W., 8; 
Salvy Sanders, W., 6; Frankie Nelson, 
K. O., 4; Georgie Bobon, W., 6; Georgie 
Bobon, K. O., 2; Benny Bernard, K. O., 
1; Benny Bernard, K. O., 2; Benny Bern- 
ard, K. O., 3; Joe Joyce, W., 6; Harry 
Saunders, K. O., 1. Tommy Farley, Ben- 
ny Bass, Geo. Kearney, exhibitions. 

“A brilliant record that would have 
been more impressive except for an in- 
fected hand causing an enforced vaca- 
tion. 
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“JOHNNY CORBETT will go “Over 
the Top” with Uncle Sam’s fighting Ma- 
rines and after he and the other “Bud- 
dies” come back here is 133 pounds of 
fighting energy that we can call ‘Class’ 
that will go over the top in the boxing 
game.” 


Although the majority of the buddies 
are either knocking pop-flies over some 
Chinaman’s back yard in Shanghai or 
busting windows around Managua in- 
stead of being perched in the stands to 
witness the opening games of the Marine 
Corps’ baseball season, the teams at 
Quantico and Parris Island opened their 
respective schedules by scoring victories 
over their opponents. The team at Quan- 
tico scored a 6-2 win over Dartmouth 
University in the third game after rain 
caused the postponement of the first 
two games with Bucknell. Parris Island 
shut out The Citadel, of Charleston, 7-0, 
before practically every member in the 
Post who could possibly get off to see 
the game. 


Due to the shifting of players this sea- 
son the Big Squad at Quantico was left 
with very few veterans while Parris Is- 
land’s line-up is better than it has ever 
been in the history of the Post. The 
customary pre-season sweep, so typical 
of major league ball teams, loaded vet- 
erans like Duncan, Bailey, Monteith and 
Maddes into P. I. bag and baggage to 
strengthen that Post’s club and left 
Coach Keady a bare nucleus to build a 
new club around. 


Tom Stolle, Jim Baylis, Bukowy and 
Schreider constituted the pitching 
strength of the Quantico club at the 
opening of the season. Since then Joe 
Vitek has returned from a trial at civil- 
ian life and looks good for some fast 
hurling when the season warms up. An- 
other who has been added to the staff 
is Smith, a southpaw, who recently en- 
listed after complete service in the Army. 


The weakest point in the squad to date 
has been their inability to hit. It is the 
opinion of Coach Keady that this fault 
can be eliminated as the season pro- 
gresses by altering the batting line-up 
a trick practiced by major clubs. 


A new player on this year’s squad 
who should prove valuable is Hill, who 
joined the team just prior to the open- 
ing of the season. Hill has garnered a 
— in left field and is rated high at 
a 


Jim Levy has been moved from center 
to second base where it is hoped he will 
team-up with Hriszko and Freeny, both 
fast men in Marine ball. Sam Freeny, 
veteran of service teams is again in uni- 
form and promises to have best season 
in his career. Freeny has always been 
known as a heady, fast player and is 
considered one of the most consistent 
hitters in past years. Keady is depend- 


ing on him to lead the squad on the 
diamond at the fast, snappy pace which 
has always characterized Marine ball 
clubs, 
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Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 

Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. Douglas C. McDougal. 

Lt. Col. Benjamin S. Berry. 

Maj. Keller E. Rockey. 

Capt. Bernard Dubel. 

ist Lt. H. E. Dunkelberger. 

Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. Douglas C. McDougal. 

Lt. Col. Benj. S. Berry. 

Maj. Keller E. Rockey. 

Capt. Donald Spicer. 

lst Lt. Ralph E. Forsyth. 

MARINE CORPS CHANGES 
March 11, 1927 

The following promotions of commissioned 
and warrant officers of the Marine Corps 
were made under date of March 5, 1927, to 
take rank from the dates indicated: 

Captain M. S. Berry to Major, with rank 
from July 28, 1925. 

Mar Gnr. Paul H. Benz to Chief Marine 
Gunner, with rank from July 20, 1926. 

QM. Clk. John T. Baugh to Chief QM. Clk., 
with rank from June 10, 1926. (No. 2.) 

QM. Clk. F. I. VanAnden to Chief QM. Clk, 
with rank 2 June 10, 1926. (No. 23.) 

Pay Clk. T. Armstrong to Chief Pay Clk, 
with rank Fat June 10, 1926. (No. 3.) 

ist Lt. F. P. Snow, detached MB, Nyd, 
Portsmouth, N. H., to Gendarmerie d' Haiti, 
Republic of Haiti. Authorized to delay en- 
route Hampton Rds., until April 12, 1927. 
March 15, 1927 

Captain R. B. Dwyer, assigned to duty at 
MB, Nyd, Mare Island, Calif., upon report- 
ing in the Department of the Pacific. 

Ist Lt. A. E. Benson, retired as of March 
7 1997 
March 24, 1927 

Major J. B. Sebree, promoted to rank ot 
Major with rank from September 27, 1926. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. W. ©. Corbin, detached 
Headquarters Department of the Pacific to 
MCB, NOB, San Diego. 

March 26, 1927 

Capt. W. MeN. Marshall, AQM, on April 
12th detached Depot of Supplies, Naval Op- 
erating Base, Hampton Roads, Va., to Ist 
srigade, Haiti 

Capt. J. M. Tildsley, AQM. upon reporting 
of relief, detached Ist Brigade, Haiti, to MB, 
Parris Island, S. C 

2nd Lt. I. L. Kimes, detached Ist Brigade, 
Haiti, to MB, Quantico, Va., for duty with 
Aireraft Squadrons, ECEF. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. W. R. Perry, assigned to 
dutv at MB, Nyd, Mare Island. Calif. 

Mer. Gnr. J. W. Lattin, assigned to duty 
at MB, Nyd, Puget Sound, Washington. 
March 30, 1927 

Capt. D. Curtis, detached MB, NOB, Pearl 
Herbor. T. H., to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C., authorized to de- 
lay until June 20th enroute. 

Ist Lt. J. W. Cunningham, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Depot of Supplies, NOB, 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

2nd Lt. P. A. Shiebler, on May 9th de- 
tached Key West, Fla., to MB, 
Quantico, , for duty with Aircraft Squad- 
rons, ECE r 

There is printed below a list of officers 
ordered to Expeditionary duty in China via 
the U. S. S. “HENDERSON” sailing from 
San Diego, Calif., April 5th. 

Sixth Regiment Less One Battalion 

Colonel H. C. Snyder, Lt. Col. J. F. Dyer, 
Major H. Schmidt, Major A. B. Miller, Major 
S. W. Bogan, APM, Major E. H. Morse, Capt. 
J. P. Smith, AQM, Capt. M. Cox, Capt. G. D. 
Jackson, Capt. L. Cukela, Capt. S. C. Cum- 
ming, Capt. P. S. Geer, Capt. T. J. Curtis, 
Capt. E. D. Kalbfleisch, Capt. C. T. Beecher, 
Capt. J. W. Webb, Capt. R. L. Montague, 


Capt. C. S. Schmidt, Capt. H. O. Martin, 
Capt. J. F. Talbot, Capt. E. B. Hammond, 
Ist Lt. E. R. Whitman, Ist Lt. H. B. Enyart, 
Ist Lt. E. McC. Callaway, Ist Lt. C. Prichard, 
Ist Lt. H. C. Bluhm, ist Lt. B. W. Atkinson, 
Ist Lt. R. C. Battin, ist Lt. F. C. Biebush, 
Ist Lt. L. S. Swindler, Ist Lt. D. Byfield, 
Ist Lt. J. F. Connaughton, Ist Lt. _W. Ss. 


Fellers, Ist Lt. J. C. Grayson, 1st Lt. G. Hav, 
Ist Lt. C. H. Hartsel, Ist Lt. O. A. tL, 
Ist Lt. R. S. Pendleton, Ist Lt. C. W. Mar- 
tyr, Ist Lt. C. W. McLeod, Ist Lt. A. L. 
Johnson, Ist Lt. O. B. Osmondson, Ist Lt. 
A. Stahlberger, Ist Lt. P. R. Cowley, Ist Lt. 
Cc. R. Wallace, ist Lt. W. W. Wensinger, 
Ist Lt. E. Selby, Ist Lt. J. T. Selden, 1st Lt. 
H. P. Smith, Ist Lt. M. D. Smith, 2nd Lt. 
F. W. Biehl, 2nd Lt. R. J. Delacy, 2nd Lt. 


C. Williams, 2nd Lt. B. H. Kirk, 2nd Lt. W. 
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W. Benson, 2nd Lt. F. J. Uhlig, 2nd Lt. J. 
Cc. Burger, 2nd Lt. J. W. Lakso, 2nd Lt. E. 
J. Trumble, Mar. Gnr. W. Keogh, Mar. Gnr. 
T. G. Laitsch, Mar. Gnr. H. Boschen, Qm. 
Clerk A. F. Schonefield, Pay Clerk J. 8S. 
McGuigan. 
Brigade Headquarters and Headquarters 
Company 

Major E. C. Long, Major D. M. Randall, 
Captain W. A. Worton, Ist. Lt. E. A. Poe, 
lst Lt. E. S. Gilman, Ist Lt. J. R. Street, 
Qm. Clerk B. D. Goodwin. 
Special Service Company 

Captain J. H. McGan, Captain J. D. Mc- 
Lean, 2nd Lt. M. V. Parsons, C. Mar. Gnr. 
R. C. Vardy, C. Mar. Gnr. W. T. Crawford, 
Qm. Clerk C. A. Burton. 
Detached Battery of Artillery 

Captain J. I. Nettekoven, Ist Lt. J. Kaluf, 
Ist Lt. J. D. Waller, Ist Lt. R. W. Conkey, 
2nd Lt. J. H. Stillman. 
Force Aviation Unit From San Diego 

Major F. T. Evans, ist Lt. W. J. Wallace, 
lst Lt. C. C. Jerome, 2nd Lt. W. B. White, 
2nd Lt. P. E. Conradt. 
Force Aviation Unit From Quantico 

Captain J. T. Moore, Captain J. F. Mori- 
arity, Ist Lt. H. A. Carr, 2nd Lt. W. G. Man- 
ley, 2nd Lt. W. B. Trundle. 
Force Aviation Unit From Guam 

Capt. W. E. McCaughtry, Capt. A. H. 
Page, Ist Lt. W. O. Brice, C. Mar. Gnr. H. 


2nd Lt. S. B. Ballentine, on April 10th de- 
tached MB, Parris Island, Ss. C., to MB. 
U. Ss. S. “Maryland.” 
reporting until May 22nd. 

2nd Lt. W. E. Burke, upon the re porting 
of his relief detached MD, U. 8. 7 “Mary- 
land,” to MB, NTS, Newport, R. 

2nd Lt. D. L. Cloud, Jr., detached MB, 
NOB, Hampton Roads, Va., to MD, U. S. S. 
“West Virginia,’’ to report on May 5th. 
April 4, 1927 

Maj. D. L. S. Brewster, 
Quantico, Va., to the U. S. S. “Milwaukee 
for duty as Squadron Marine Officer, and 
aide on the staff of the Squadron Com- 
mander, Special Service Squadron. 

1st Lt. L. I. Bruns, died on March 30, 1927. 

2nd Lt. R. J. Godin, ordered to special 
temporary duty beyond the seas with the 
Fourth Regiment. 
April 6, 1927 

Ist Lt. C. H. Hassenmiller, detached M&, 
Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, Quantico, 


Authorized delay 


detached MB 


Va. 

2nd Lt. J. Snedeker, detached NAS, Pensa- 
sola, Fla., to MB, NOB, Key West, Fl». 

Cc. Mar. Gnr. BE. T. Ozabal, detached MB, 
NS, Guam, to Department of the Pacific. 

There is printed below a list of officers 
ordered to the Naval Operating Base. San 
Diego, Calif., for assignment to expeditionary 
duty in China. 
3rd Battalion, 6th Regiment 

Col. H. C. Davis, Maj. A. J. White, Capt. 
L. Shepherd, Capt. C. T. Brooks, Capt. R. E. 
Williams, Capt. S. A. Woods, Capt. R. H. 
Jeschke, ist Lt. J. D. O’Leary, ist Lt. G. B. 
Beatty, Ist Lt. M. Watchman, Ist Lt. S. W. 
King, 1st Lt. W. N. McKelvy, ist Lt. F. IL. 
Fenton, 2nd Lt. D. M. Hamilton, 2nd Lt. H. 
DPD. Harris, Ist Lt. E. G. Kirkpatrick, 2nd Lt. 
W. D. Saunders, 2nd Lt. E. J. Ashton, 2nd 
Lt. R. C. Scollin, 2nd Lt. J. L. Wolfe, 2nd 
Lt. T. A. Wornham, 2nd Lt. W. E. Griffith, 
2nd Lt. D. M. Shoup, Mar. Gnr. P. H. Benz. 

Capt. N. E. Landon, ist Lt. J. W. Flett. 
ist Bn., 10th Regt. (Artillery) 

(Less Detached Battery) 

Col. H. R. Lay, Major E. P. Moses, Capt. 
H. V. Shurtleff, Capt. L. G. Wayt, Capt. J. 
B. Wilson, Capt. F. J. Kelly, Capt. B. G. 
Jones, Capt. C. H. Medary, Capt. P. Conachy, 
ist Lt. V. E. Megee, 1st Lt. W. F. McDon- 
nell, Ist Lt, M. E. Fuller, 1st Lt. S. C. Ke- 
mon, ist Lt. G. L. Maynard, Ist Lt. E. G. 
Hagen, ist Lt. B. F. Johnson, 2nd Lt. G. A. 
Williams, 2nd Lt. E. H. Price, 2nd Lt. R. D. 
McAfee, 2nd Lt. P. K. Smith, 2nd Lt. G. H. 
Steenberg, 2nd Lt. F. P. Pyzick, Capt. C. C. 
Snyder, Mar. Gnr. R. C. Allan. 
5th Co., Engineer Battalion 

Capt. F. M. Howard, Ist Lt. E. E. Mann, 
2nd Lt. J. N. Hart, lst Lt. W. J. Livingston. 
2nd Battalion, 4th Regiment 

Major J. L. er 4 Capt. E. O. Ames, Capt. 
G. B. Reynolds, Capt. C. A. Larkin, Capt. 
W. S. Gaspar, Capt. R. E. Mills, Ist Lt. J. C. 
Nonehoo, ist Lt. B. L. Bell, 1st Lt. G. W. 
Walker, Ist Lt. L. E. Power, Ist Lt. W. W. 
Davies, Ist Lt. A. J. Burks, Ist Lt. H. B. 
Alban, Ist Lt. J. H. Fitzgerald, 2nd Lt. F. B. 
Loomis, 2nd Lt. J. D. Muncie, 2nd Lt. M. B. 
Twining, 2nd Lt. V. H. Dartt, 2nd Lt. C. D. 
Silard, 2nd Lt. C. S. Graham, 2nd Lt. R. M. 
Gulick, 2nd Lt. E. B. Ryan, Mar. Gnr. F. F. 
Wallace. 
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White Teeth 
and Tough Gums 


THIS smooth, pleasant, iodine tooth 
paste is unexcelled. Zi-O-Dine cleans 
the teeth thoroughly, without scratching 
the enamel. It contains no_ grit. 
Toughens the gums and keeps them 
healthy. Excellent for Gingivitis and 
Pyorrhea. Its iodine content means “tooth 
insurance.” 

Start your children 
using Zi-O-Dine tooth 
paste now. It will keep 
their teeth in perfect con- 
dition, and save trouble 
in years to come. Recom- 
mended by dentists. At 
your druggist, or by mail 
postpaid, 50c per tube. 


Iodine Products Co. 
Laurel, Miss. 


Get Business by Mail 
60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 
8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 
ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 
Write for your FREE 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
46TPOLK DIRECTORY BLD 
Branches in principal cities of U. *. 


PICTURES 


THAT RATE 
MAIL! 


Mail-Ho pictures sure delight; 
Send ’em home whene’re you write. 
They’ll bring letters by the score— 
Friends and folk will ask for more. 


At Your Picture-man 


Copyright 1927 by Johnny Horvath 
418 Warren Crescent Norfolk, Va. 
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Capt. D. R. Nummer, upon the reporting of 
his relief detached MD, U. 8S. 8. “‘Missis- 
sippi to MB, Quantico, Va., for duty on the 
staff of the Marine Corps School 

®*nd Lt. W. L. Jordan, upon the reporting 
of his relief, detached MD, U. 8S. 8S. “Idaho,” 
to MB, NOB, Hampton Roads, Va. 

2nd Lt. H. L. Litzenberg, detached 
NAS, Lakehurst, N. J to MD, U. 8 
“Idaho,” to report on May 3rd. 


April 7, 1927 

Lt.-Col. E. B. Manwaring, ore May 1, 1927, 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., to MB, NOB, 
Hampton Roads, Va 

Capt. C. B. Cates, on May 1, 1927, detached 
Recruiting District of Spokane, Spokane, 
Oregon, to Recruiting District of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Capt. J. L. Perkins, upon the reporting of 
his relief detached Recruiting District of 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska, to MD, U. 8. 8. 
“Arizona.”’ 
April 8, 1927 

Maj. Gen. W. C. Neville, about June 1, 
1927, detached from duty as Commanding 
General, Department of the Pacific, to duty 
is Commanding General, MB, Quantico 

Maj. Gen. E. K. Cole, about June 1, 1927, 
detached from duty as Commanding General 
MB, Quantico, to duty as Commanding Gen- 
eral, Depart. of the Pacific 

Capt. A. L. W. Gordon, promoted captain 
with rank from October 1, 1926 

Capt. EB. A. Fellowes, promoted captain 
with rank from July 5, 1926 
April 9, 1927 

Col. G. C. Reid, detached MB, NS, Guam, 
to duty as OIC, Central Recruiting Division, 
and Commanding Officer, Central Reserve 
Area, Chicago, Ill 

Lt.-Col. BE. T. Fryer, on or about July 25th 
detached ist Brigade, Haiti, to MB, Quantico, 


MB, 
& 
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authorized to delay enroute until September 
7th 

Capt. J. D. Colomy, on May 3rd detached 
MB, Nyd, New York, N. Y., to MD, U. S. 8 
“Idaho.” 

ist Lt. J. D. Humphrey, detached NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla., to MB, Nyd, Charleston, 


>. 


April 11, 1927 

Capt. F. P. Mulcahy, detached NAS, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif.. to MB, Quantico, Va., for 
duty with AS, ECEF. 

Capt. C. N. Muldrow, on May 23rd detached 
MB, NTS, Newport, R. L, to MD, U. S. 3. 
**Mississippi.” 


NAVAL ORDERS OF INTEREST TO 
MARINE CORPS 
Lieut. Raymond D. Reid (DC) Det. Navy 
Yard, New York; to Marine Expeditionary 
Brigade, Nicaragua 
Lt jz) Harold W 
tance resignation dated 20 Jan., 


Naeckel MC) Accep- 


1927, can 


celled; to continue Marine Retg. Sta., Kansas 
City, Mo 
Lieut. Henry C. Kellers (MC) Det. Nav 


Base, Hampton Roads 
Nica- 


Air Sta., Nav. Oper 
Va.: to Marine Expeditionary Brigade, 
ragua 

Comdr. Joseph C. Thompson (MC) Det 
Marine Retg. Sta., Baltimore, Md.; to Navy 
Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Lt jg) Hector J. MacInnis 
Marine Bks., Quantico, Va. 

Lieut. Francis P. Gardner (MC) Det. Dest 
Sqds., Batt. Fit.; to Marine Barracks, Parris 
Island, 8. C 

Lieut. Max Cohen (DC) Desp. Ors. 11 
March, 1927, to Marine Expeditionary Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua 


(DC) To duty 


May, 1927 


Lt. Comdr. Arthur H. Dearing (MC) Det 
U. 8. S. “Chewink"’’; to Marine Expediti 
Brigade, Nicaragua 

Lieut. David O. Bowman (MC) Det. Nay. 


Boston, Mass.: to Marine Expedition- 

iry Brigade, Nicaragua. 

Lt je) Rufus A. Schneiders (MC) Det 
Marine Retg. Sta., St. Louis, Mo.; to Nay. 
Sia., Guam. 

DEATHS 

BRUNS, Lucas L, Ist Lt., died March 31, 
1927, at Port au Prince, Republic of Haiti 
Next of kin: Mrs. Rose C. Bruns, wife, 
c/o Mrs. F. L. Chase, 54 Tonowanda 
Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

DAUGHERTY, Jesse, Sgt., died March 4, 
1927, of disease, at San Diego, California 
Next of kin: Mr. Frank Daugherty, brother, 
613 Morgantown Ave., Fairmont, W. Va 

GINGRAS, Louis W., Pvt., died March 31, 
1927, of disease, at Managua, Nicarag 
Next of kin: Mrs. Mary Gingras 
40 Plymouth Street, Lawrence, Mass 

ISENHART, Walter R., Pvt., died March 16, 
1927. as result of operation for appendicitis 


mother, 


at Parris Island, 8S. C Next of kin: Mrs 
Florence Isenhart, mother, 609 E. Oklahoma 
St Blackwell, Oklahoma. 

MONTAGUE, James B., Ist Sgt.. died March 
3, 1927, at Shanghai, China. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Eva Blanton, sister, 2711 Grove Ave- 
nue, Richmond, Va, 

MURPHY, James A., Pvt., died March 3, 
1927, at Guam. Next of kin: Mrs. Anna 
Murphy, mother, 32 Milton St., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

PETRY, Charles W., Set., died March 18 
1827, of disease, at Philadelphia, Pa Next 
of kin: Mrs. Grace Petry, wife, 1918 So 
65th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SMITH, Lewis A., Jr., Pvt. Ist Cl, FMCR, 
Inactive, died November 15, 1926, at Ver- 
million, S. D., of injuries received when 
thrown from a horse. Next of kin: Mrs. 
Mary Smith, mother, Meckling, S. D. 

HUETTER, Karl, Pvt. Ist Cl. FMCR, Inac- 
tive, died March 5, 1927, of asphyxiation by 
earbon monoxide gas, at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Yy. Next of kin: Max Huetter, uncle, 2828 
Lyon St., St. Louis, Missouri. , 

BARNES, Charles, Gy. Sgt., retired, died 
February 5, 1927, of disease, at New York, 
N. Y. Next of kin: Thadeus E. Wood, 


cousin, 227 W. 28rd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
REENLISTMENTS 


Kemper, John, at Buffalo, 3-31-27, HR, for 
West Coast. 

Mahan, Tim L., at New Orleans, 3-30-27, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Szumigalski, Roman, at Shanghai, 3-6-27, 
for 4th Regiment, China. 

Rieker, Ralph R., at Toledo, 3-31-27, for 
MB, Parris Island. 

Brandt, Lester E., at Tacoma, 3-28-27, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Davison, Jesse G., at Oakland, 3-30-27, for 
MB, San Diego. 

McKay, Alan, at San Diego, 3-28-27, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Keyhoe, Patrick J., at Quantico, 4-2-27, for 
MB, Quantico. 

Young, James E., at Quantico, 4-1-27, for 
MB, Quantico. 

Hawkins, William A., at Pittsburgh, 3-23- 
27, for MB, Lakehurst. i 
Dunlap, James L., at Pittsburgh, 3-31-27, 
for Retg., Philadelphia. 

teiner, Frank F., at New York, 3-30-27, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Powell, William G., at Chicago, 3-29-27, 
for MB, Quantico 

“Vitek, Joseph, at Toledo, 3-29-27, for MB, 
Quantico 
Frankenfeld, Charles, at San Diego, 3-24- 
27, for MB, San Diego. 

Herrmann, Ernest O., at Seattle, 3-24-27, 
for MB, San Diego 

Snellings, Herman L., at Norfolk, 3-31-27, 
for MB, Norfolk 

Smith, Maxwell, at New York, 3-29-27, 
HR, for West Coast. 

Donzalski, John S., at Detroit, 3-28-27, for 
MB, Quantico. 

Schneider, Theodore, at St. Paul, 3-29-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Brewster, Samuel, at New York, 3-28-27, 
HR, for West Coast. 
Calvert, Vernice 3., 
27, for MB, Quantico. 
Hansen, Barney K., 
for MB, Philadelphia. 
Burk, Virgil R., at Fort Wayne, 3-26-27, 
for MB, New York. 

Fliey, Alexander J., at Quantico, 3-29-27, 
for MB, Quantico. 
, Jesse L., at Savannah, 3-24-27, for 


at Wilkes-Burre, 3-28- 


at New York, 3-28-27, 


Masse} 
MB, Parris Island. 

Buchanan, Monte E., at Portland, 3-21-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 


Seiler, Charles, at San Francisco, 3-24-27, 
for WRA, San Francisco 

Cobb, Cecil E., at Cincinnati, 3-24-27, for 
MB, Parris Island. 5 
Jefferies, George E., at Chicago, 3-23-27, 
HR, for West Coast. 

Stoughton, Charles E., 
27. HR, for West Coast 

Den Burger, William T., at San Franc’s°o, 
3-19-27, for MB, San Diego. 

Johnson, Ray W., at San Francisco, 3-22-27, 
for MB. San Diego. 

Fisher, Frank L., at Washington, 3-26-27, 
for Hdqtrs., Washington. 

Easterling, Brooks C., at Washington, 3- 
27, for Hdgtrs., Washington. 

Gebhardt, George, at Baltimore, 3- 
for MB, Quantice. 
Gedicks, George C., 
for MB, Quantico. 
‘Hines, Lewis C., at Washington, 3-25-27, 
for Hdqtrs. Washington. 

Markel, William R., at Quantico, 3-24-27, 
for MFF, Quantico. 

Morton, Sheard D., at Tulsa, 3-15-27, for 
MB, New Orleans 

Beauchamp, Frank J., at Charlotte, 3-18-27, 
for MB, Quantiece. 

Postelw ite, Clarence L., 
27, for MB, San Diego. 
Gold»erg, Max M., at Parris Island, 3-15-27, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Gustafson, John A., at Parris Is!and, 3-1/- 
27, for MB, Parris Island. 

Jennings, Virgil, at Norfolk, 3-19-27, for 
MB, Norfolk. 

Mortell, Francis J., at Boston, 3-21-27, Hl, 
for West Coast. 

O’Connell, Edward J., at Boston, 3-21-27, 
HR, for West Coast. , 


at Richmond, 3-24- 


at New York, 3-23-27. 


at Oaklard, 3-16- 
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Littlefield, Harold D., at Los Angeles, 3-16- 
27, for MB, San Diego. 

Carroll, William H., at Quantico, 3-21-27, 
for MB, Quantico. 


Mengelt, John O., at Hartford, 3-21-27, for’ 


MB, Philadelphia. 

Hunt, Hugh H., at San Diego, 3-16-27, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Smith, Donald G., at Aberdeen, 3-16-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Brown, Clifford P., at Norfolk, 3-21-27, for 
MB, Philadelphia. 

Jenson, Albert L., at Omaha, 3-14-27, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Strine, Archie B., at Chicago, 3-14-27, HR, 
for West Coast. 

Clayton, Charles D., at Puget Sound, 3-6- 
27, for MB, Puget Sound. 

Groves, David W., at Charleston, W. Va., 
3-16-27, for MB, Charleston. 

Holmes, Darryl B., at Los Angeles, 3-10-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Plate, Walter E., at San Francisco, 3-10- 
27, for DQM, San Francisco. 

Winders, Ernest A., at San Diego, 3-11-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Betke, Bernard G., at Boston, 3-14-27, for 
MB, Boston. 

Cushman, Fred E., at Philadelphia, 3-15-27, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Sadenwater, Edward W., at Newark, 3-14- 
27, HR, for West Coast. 

Dammers, Dirk J., at San Francisco, 3-10- 
27, for MB, Mare Island. 

Watkins, Harry, at Port au Prince, 3-7-27, 
for MB, Fort au Prince. 

Schaefer, Kari E., Jr., at Washington, 3-14- 
27, for Marine Band. 

scown, Walter H., at New Orleans, 3-10- 
27. for MB, Key West. 

Petrone, Frank, at Lakehurst, 3-12-27, for 
MB, Lakehurst. 
Theodore P., at 
3-12-27, for Depot, Philadelphia. 

Fell. Charlie W., at San Antonio, 3-9-27, 
for MB, New Orleans. 
Frank, at Spokane, 3-2-27, for 
MB. San Diego. 

Mortier, Emile F., at Buffalo, 3-10-27, for 
MB, Portsmouth, N, H. 

Lytle, Harry E., at New York, 3-11-27, 
for MB, New York. 

Pilitch, Vincent, at Norfolk, 3-11-27, for 
MB, Norfolk. 

Weckstrom, John L, at Norfolk, 3-11-27, 
for MB, Norfolk. 


RESERVE ASSIGNMENTS 
The following is a list of men transferred 
to Class III, Fleet’ Marine Corps Reserve, 
since the last edition of The Leatherneck: 


Philadelphia, 


Beraqua, John; Denton, Willie R.: Lear, 
Warren F.; Nicholson, Jackson P.; Harrold, 
John M.; Henderson, Robert S.; Stevens, 


Fred W.; Burrus, Mark; Carlough, Russell 
W.; Codding, George M.; Lynch, Joseph L.; 
Sorensen, Paul R.; Sutcliffe, James E.; Brod- 
ersen, Andrew E.; Burrington, Walter E.: 
Livingston, Huston B.; VanWinkle, Cresson 
A.; Blackburn. Ray; Dalton, Paul P.:; Sfon- 
drini, Frederick A.; Cunningham, Frank L. 
Wren, John J.; Boker, Robert: Donahay, 
Robert P.; Jennings, Leo L.; Merritt, Frank 

; Parsons, Leslie L; Ray, x 
White, Jéhn W.; Hazelton, Joseph: Lirette, 
Eddie A.; Martin, Bernard D.; Dune 
Harold H.; Foxworthy, John C. 


NAVAL TRANSPORTS 

CHAUMONT—Operating temporarily with 
the Asiatic Fleet. 

HENDERSON—Sailed San Diego 5 April 
for the Asiatic Station via Honolulu. 

KITTERY—Arrived Hampton Roads from 
the Yard 5 April. Will leave Hampton 
Roads 13 April for the West Indies on the 
following itinerary: Arrive Cope Haitien 18 
April, leave 19 April; arrive Guantanamo 20 
April, leave 21 April; arrive Port-au-Prince 
22 April, leave 24 April; arrive St. Thomas 
27 April, leave 28 April; arrive San Juan 28 
April, leave 29 April; arrive Hampton Roads 
4 May. 
NITRO—Sailed Hampton toads 9 April 
for the West Coast and Asiatic Station on 
the following itinerary: Arrive Guantanamo 
13. April, leave 13 April; arrive Port-au- 
Prince 14 April, leave 14 April: arrive Canal 
Zone 17 April, leave 19 April; arrive Gulf of 
Fonseca 21 April, leave 21 April: arrive San 
Diego 28 April, leave 9 May; arrive San 
Pedro 9 May, leave 10 May; arrive Mare Is- 
land 11 May, leave 25 May; arrive Honolulu 1 
June, leave 3 June; arrive Shanghai 18 June, 
leave 24 June; arrive Manila 28 June, leave 
8 July, errive Guam 13 July, leave 18 July, 
arrive Puget Sound 2 August. 

PATOK A—Arrived Hampton Roads 2 
April. Will operate with the ‘“‘Los Angeles.” 

RAMAPO—Sailed San Pedro 29 March for 
Guantanamo. Due Guantanamo 14 April. 


Leave 26 April for Mare Island. 


for guns 


WHEN you get the cosmoline out 
of that new gun, follow with a 
good cleaning with the old reliable 
Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 
9. And keep on using No. 9, for 
good scores—never skip it. Stand- 
ard for more than 22 years, recom- 
mended by the U. S. War Dept. 
Sadder and wiser experimenters 
come back to it. At your Post 
Exchange. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

2319 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


Look for the 
big red 9 


The H. H. Eagle 


Insignia, Buttons 
and Equipments 


Made for the Better Stores and Exchanges 
by HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC., 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


Sole Distributors BESTOVALL METAL 
POLISH and FITALL CLEANING SHIELD 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, Inc. 
15 East 26th Street NEW YORK 
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The Marines 
Insurance 
Counsellor 
And Adviser 


| 
Hollander | 
Capt. U. S. M. C. R. 
55 John Street 
Bowling Green 3100 


Harry | 
| 
New York City || 
| 


ALL LINES OF INSURANCE 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


$ ON YOUR SPARE TIME $ 

Live wire men, willing to make themselves 
useful, and a credit to their post, are making 
use of their bunk fatigue time—hence, are 
every month making possible their salting 
away a neat bank roll. Inquire 


THE DAWSON KRraFtT-SHop, 


PATRONIZE 
OUR ADVERTISERS 
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SALINAS—Sailed San Diego 29 March for 
Cristobal. Due Canal Zone $ April Leave 
Canal Zone 11 April, arrive San Pedro 23 
April, leave 25 April, arrive Canal Zone 6 
May. leave 17 May, arrive San Pedro 29 May, 
leave 1 June, arrive Canal 12 June. 

SAPELO—Sailed San Pedro 7 April for 
Colon Due 19 April Due New York 2% 
April, leave New York 3 May, arrive York- 
town 4 May, leave 6 May, arrive New York 
7 May, leave 16 May, arrive Narragansett 
Bay 17 May 

SIRIUS—Sailed Corinto 1 April for San 
Diego Due San Diego 9 April, leave 14 
April, arrive San Pedro 15 April, leave 16 
April, arrive Puget Sound 20 April 

VEGA—Arrived Navy Yard, Norfolk, 1 
April for overhaul. 

BRAZOS—Sailed San Pedro 8 April for 
Coco Solo 

BRIDGE—Arrived Guantanamo 29 March. 
1-18 April Guantanamo Area, 19-30 April en 
route New York via Hampton Roads 

ARCTIC—Arrived Guantanamo 29 March. 
Will leave Guantanamo 23 April, arrive New 
York 1 May, leave New York 16 May, leave 
Hampton Roads 28 May for Canal Zone. 

CUYAMA—Sailed Balboa 9 April for Guan- 
tanamo 1 to 2 May at New York. 3 to 4 
May passage to and at Yorktown, Va. (Pos- 
sible alternative voyage to Port Arthur, 
Texas). 5 to 15 May passage to and at New 
York, 16 to 27 May passage to and in Nar- 
ragansett Bay Area. 28 to 31 May passage 
to and at Hampton Roads, Va. 

KANAWHA—Arrived Guantanamo Bay 8 
April Due New York 1 May; 3 to 4 May 
passage to and at Yorktown, Va. (Possible 
alternative voyage to Port Arthur, Texas). 
5 to 15 May passage to and at New York 
16 to 27 May passage to and in Narragansett 
Bay Area 28 to 31 May passage to and at 
Hampton Roads, Va 

NECHES—Arrived Mare Island 3 April for 
overhaul Date of completion of overhaul 
25 May Will leave Mare Island 26 May for 
Canal Zone 

PECOS—Arrived Shanghai $ February. 

Tentative Sailings 

KITTERY—From Hampton Roads to West 
Indies, 13 April. 

NITRO—From Mare Island to Asiatic, 25 
May 

RAMAPO—From Guantanamo to Mare Is- 
land, 26 April 

SALINAS—From Canal Zone to San Pedro, 


11 April 
SIRIUS—From San Diego to Puget Sound, 
14 April 


SIRIUS—From Puget Sound to East Coast, 
via San Pedro, 14 April 
RECENT GRADUATES OF MARINE CORPS 

INSTITUTE 

Corporal Geoffrey Baker—Salesmanship and 
Real Estate Course. 

Private ist Class Harry K. Smith—Rail- 
way Postal Clerk Course. 

Private Glendon O. Baxter—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Private William O. Smith—Complete Auto- 
mobile Course. 

Private John W. Gray—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Private Norman A. Sauer—Management 
Course 

Private James F. Smith—Aeroplane En- 
gines Course. 

Private George R. Clark—Good English 
Course 

Private Robert W. Bubank—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Trumpeter Walter FE. Goodman—FElectrical 
Engineering, Operating Division, Course 

Private James E. Cumbie—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course 

Private Frederick W. Kutzner—Shop Elec- 
tricians Course 

Trumpeter Fred J. Kewer—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course 

Corporal John Adams—Shop Practice for 
Automobile Manufacturers Course. 

Private list Class Albert R. Bingham 
Complete Gas Engines Course. 

Corporal Charies Larsen—Good English 
Course 

Corporal Silas E. Robbins—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course 

2nd Lieut. Robert S. Viall—BookkKeeping, 
Accounting and Auditing Course 

Private Joseph Furry— Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Mr. Gordon Hartley—Railway Postal Clerk 
Course 

Private Henry E. Merritt—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Private Allen Davis—Railway Postal Clerk 
Course 

Private Stephen F Brougher—Railway 
Postal Clerk Course. 
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THE MISSION OF THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
By Pvt. James E. Devitt, U. S. M. C. 


Since its first organization the mission of the Marine Corps has been to combine 
the highest of military efficiency with the highest standard of morality of any body 
of men in any service. Fighting men must necessarily be well trained in the use 
of arms, but the Marine Corps has gone further and offered with this training a 
chance for a more complete education if the man wishes to so apply himself. 

The idea has long gone into the discard that a fighting man is a bum. Today 
the Marine Corps draws its men from the highest type of American manhood turned 
out by our public schools and colleges. In return for their services they are offered 
the chance to soldier, to see the world and to contiune their education if they wish 
to do so. 

As a result of this broad education of her men, the Marine Corps has at all 
times trained men ready to step in and fill any job an emergency might require. 
This makes the corps practically independent whether it be on shore duty, afloat or 
on an expedition to protect the lives and property of the citizens of the United States. 

The Marine Corps is prepared at all times for any emergency that might arise 
whether it be on land, sea or air. They must be a mobile outfit that can be mustered 
and moved to any spot of danger in the shortest time possible. The Marine Corps 
then stands as the front line of defense of the United States. 

The recently abandoned mail guard demonstrated the efficiency of the Marine 
Corps as an outfit quick to mobilize and faithful in the performance of their duties. 
Not a single sack of mail was lost where a Marine stood guard. Now with a great 
uprising in China on a scale with that of the great Boxer Rebellion, the efficiency and 
spirit of the Marine Corps is again being demonstrated. 


The QUESTION BOX 


Headquarters Bulletin No. 8 


Sergeant, 4th Regiment: Information is requested as to whether the following 
remarks on muster rolls under the heading of transfers, are correct? “Transferred 


cas for further transfer to........ Via. USS, or USAT..... ... Scheduled to 
sail from San Francisco, Calif., on......... ” 
Ans.: Correct entry would be “18 transferred to......... ” The post picking the 


man up for the water transportation will show the conveyance and date of sailing. 

ist Sgt., Parris Island: (a) Requests information regarding apparent conflictions 
between the Landing Force Manual and the Training Regulations, with regard to 
Informal Guard Mount. 

Ans: The Landing Force Manual is the only authority for ceremonies in the 
Marine Corps, including Guard Mount and the display of equipment; the Training 
Regulations are the authority for all drill and technical training. 

(b) Is (5) seconds or one (1) minute the interval between guns when the National 
Salute is rendered? 

Ans: N. R. 305 (2) states that the interval between guns in all salutes shall be 
five seconds and N. R. 358 (3) states that on Memorial Day, May 30, twenty-one 
minute guns shall be fired. 

(c) How should persons not in ranks conduct themselves while a salute is being 
fired? 

Ans: They should stand at attention and salute. 

(d) By what authority do Field Musics execute a LEFT HAND salute when 
carrying a trumpet? 

Ans: N. R. 286 (3) says that the RIGHT HAND shall be used for salute. How- 
ever T. R. 75-5 (Field Musics) soon to be published may make some changes. 

(e) At ceremonies, at “present arms” does the automatic rifleman with his rifle 
slung execute a hand salute? 

Ans: N. R. 287 (2) states that a man in formation shall not salute with the hand. 

1st Sgt., Iona Island: (a) Information is reqeusted as to whether or not the Land- 
ing Force Manual is still in force, relating to the display of field equipment ? 

Ans.: The Landing Force Manual is still in force. 

(b) T. R. 50-80 changes the first-aid pouch from the right to the left side of the 
cartridge belt; in this position when the equipment is displayed the first-aid pouch 
does not show. Does this chapter in the T. R. supersede the Landing Force Manual? 

Ans: No, it does not. : 

(c) Par. 2 MCO No. 7, 1926, states that any leather dressing that tends to darken 
russet belts, etc., will not be used. Does this order apply to the russet shoes? 

Ans: No, this paragraph does not apply to shoes. However, inspecting officers 
desire that the shoes be kept as nearly the same color as other leather equipment as 
possible. 

(d) Will the Marine Corps ever adopt a universal filing system similar to the one 
the Navy uses? At the present time it is doubtful whether any two offices have 
the same system and when a First Sergeant joins a company he will, in most cases, 
change the filing system then in use and install one of his own making. 

Ans: The Marine Corps contemplates the adoption of a universal filing system. 

JOHN A. LEJEUNE, 
Major General Commandant. 
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INKADIER LETTERS 


By John (Skipper) Culnan, U. S. M. C., 


Drawings by Cart. Joun W. THomason, Jr. 


No. 20. NIGHT LIFE IN OLD BREUVANNES 


Breuvannes, France, 
15 January, 1918. 
Skipper George Hamilton finally got 
permission to move the 49th Company’s 
office into town, and it is now flourishing 
in the front rooms of an ancient stone 
house, not many doors from the one 
time residence of the Goncourt brothers, 
who fought their way to the upper 
reaches of French letters years ago. 
The Inkadiers have one room, the fea- 
ture of which is a fireplace decked out 
in handsome blue tiling. Alongside is 
a built-in feather-bed, in which Top Con- 
ner declares he would like to do the rest 
of his active service. 


The other rooms are devoted to Little 
Chuck O’Connor’s company equipment 
and supplies, and to his and the Inka- 
dier’s sleeping quarters. 

After a first attempt at making use 
of the fireplace which resulted in a chim- 
ney fire, much smoke, and more excite- 
ment than the 
household had 
known in ten 
years, we learned 
how to stoke it 
moderately, and 
have since spent 
rare evenings 
around it, listen- 
ing to an endless 
variety of old 
timers’ yarns. 

The current war 
has surprisingly 
little place in our 
evening talks. It 
seems farther 
from us than 
when we eagerly 
scanned the bul- 
letin boards and 
the newspapers 
back in Norfolk 
Barracks. All the 
war means to us 
directly, these 
days, is unending 
drill in modern 
tactics, and we 
feel a growing conviction that we have 
had all the training that can do us 
any good. We hear, too, that the 
First Division, to which we originally 
belonged, has gone in and is having a 
taste of the real thing, and yet we con- 
tinue to mark time, and the situation is 
becoming irksome. 

Hence the evening recourse to tales 
of older days in the Corps. When we 
can lure Jake Stahl down from the bar- 
racks to see his old shipmate, Little 
Chuck, we are delighted by his accounts 
of life in the Asiatic. 

Heinie Hoffman, having discovered his 
“Hole in the Wall” a little farther down 


the street, can seldom be prevailed upon 
to join us. He has his own coterie, con- 
sisting of members of his platoon who 
are always ready to stage an Indian war 
dance under his direction. There is ap- 
parently some connection between vin 
rouge and Indian dances. This puzzled 
us until Ed Lindgren cited the French 
and Indian War, declaring that the 
treaty which concluded the fracas stipu- 
lated that whenever vin rouge was on 
tap the Indian dance was to be per- 
formed. 


There must be a number of infinitely 
less desirable towns in which to spend 
the winter. Father Brady has a club 
a few doors away where comfort can 
always be found. At the minstrel the 
other night, Jim Dempsey likened the 
chaplain to all the pianos in the world— 
“grand, upright and square,” and the 
gang was tickled pink at the quip. 


Christmas mail still comes rolling in, 


Eddie Lindgren demonstrated the connection between Indians and vin rouge. 


and we’ve made out pretty well indeed 
between remembrances from home and 
from the organizations. There is a wo- 
man in Pittsburgh towards whom all the 
Forty-Niners feel like sons—she pro- 
vided a Red Cross consignment large 
enough for the whole command. 


Joe Cannon, who for months clung 
tenaciously to his self-announced role of 
interpreter, lost his laurels ignominiously 
to the Top the other evening. It hap- 
pened this way—a few of us were re- 
turning from a liberty to Montigny-le- 
Roi, and the ten-mile hike had fagged 
us considerably. The Top dropped be- 
hind the group, declaring we were step- 


ping out too fast to suit him. A sort 
of surrey rolled up behind him, with 
a smiling old couple in the front seat 
and the back seat vacant. Then accord- 
ing to the Top the following conversa- 
tion took place: 

Old Gentleman: “La bush?” 

Top: “La gush!” 

Whereupon he climbed into the cox- 
swain’s seat and whizzed by the rest of 
us with his chin high in the air and his 
cigar blazing a la forced draft, and 
reached camp half an hour ahead of us. 
Joe has piped down quite humbly as a 
result, and the Top is considered the in- 
terpreter in all social matters. 

A distinguished visitor in the person 
of First Sergeant Smoke Gallagher 
shared our mess at supper this evening, 
and we heard great tales from the old 
timers of the big fellows’ fame years 
ago as a music, as when, for example, 
he sounded over a hundred perfect calls 
at the St. Louis 
Exposition, and 
was awarded the 
silver bugle for 
his prowess. 

Tonight, too, 
we heard the tale 
from Little Chuck 
as to how he 
shipped over last 
year when we de- 
clared war. He 
and a_ sidekick 
were conductor 
and motorman, 
respectively, of a 
crosstown street- 
“ ear in New York 
City. They heard 
the news as they 
rattled across 
Broadway, and 
when they reach- 
ed the end of the 
line they left 
ear cold and pro- 
ceeded to the re- 
cruiting office. 

“IT sincerely hope you turned in your 
fare receipts,” commented Jerry Fin- 
negan. 


“Well,” said Little Chuck, “Good 
Lord, man, a war doesn’t break out every 
day, you know, so I only kept what was 

are.” , 


Speaking of society matters, Bill Nice, 
in conducting a game of “O’Grady” on a 
soggy field the other day, gave his pla- 
toon “Ground Arms,” and declares now 
that he wishes he had offered to clean 
the fifty rifles that got muddy, rather 
than hear certain songs about himself 
that have rent the air ever since. 
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Forty-four 


April 9, 1927—Monthly Report 


Total number individuals enrolled... ......... . 7,064 
Total number enrolled since last report _. 302 
Total number disenrolled since last 741 
Number examination papers received during period 3,029 
Number examination papers received during year. ..................... 10,757 


Written especially for Tue Leatuerneck for the purpose of encouraging Marines to take advantage of the opportunities 


offered by the Marine Corps Institute 


“Pharmacy as Taught by the Marine Corps Institute” 


By CORPORAL ROBERT B. MURRAY 


The Industrial School of the Institute maintains a department of Pharmacy in its curriculum for the purpose of provid- 
ing instruction to those who intend to enter this branch of mecica! science. 

It is well for the prospective student to determine whether he. has the necessary requirements before enrolling. Many 
State Boards of Pharmacy have rather rigid requirements which have to be met before an examination will be given. There 
are a few State Boards where the requirements are still comparably low, but the tendency of late has been to raise the 
standards. 

The course of instruction is outlined so that the student may derive great benefit from it, and while no practical work is 
required, it is greatly encouraged where students have access to a pharmaceutical laboratory. For this reason it is a very 
popular course among the men of the Naval Hospital Corps serving with the Marines. 

The first textbooks sent to the student are devoted to inorganic and organic chemistry. This is done to provide the 
student with sufficient knowledge of chemistry before taking up the more advanced subjects, such as posology, toxicology, and 
materia medica. Some of the textbooks have recently been revised to conform with the new U. S. Pharmacopoeia Number Ten. 
The average time required to finish the course is twelve months. There are twenty-one textbooks in all, covering ten subjects. 

Upon completion of the course the student is provided with a book of questions, selected from various State Boards of Phar- 
mecy and are presented exactly in their original form. It is improbable that, after having read and studied the questions and 
their answers, those who are attempting State Board examinations will be taken unawares by the questions asked. 

The field of Pharmacy is rapidly growing, and it is not solely confined to the drug store as commonly thought. The differ- 
ent departments of the government and many commercial laboratories employ persons to engage in this work. There is a 
bricht future in Pharmacy and the financial returns are considered very good. Students contemplating upon enrolling will 
make no mistake in choosing this course for a career. 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 

Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


Rank Name Organization 


THE IEATHERNECK Mey, 19M 
Marine Corps Institute | 
“a Motive: The Best Educated Military Ser- 
j LAr vice in the World. » 
Place 


ities 


E. 
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U.S. M. C. Institute Personalities 


By Corporal Lew D. Feldman, U. S. M. C. 


It is our desire to acquaint the student body of the Marine Corps Institute with the faces and personalities of those men whom the student has 
been wont to regard with mingled feelings of awe and indifference, reverence and contempt, thanks and malevolence. These are the men who grade 
you 90% in Spelling when you know perfectly well that you merit a 100%; the men who wade through the intricacies of a pencil smudged lesson, 
hastily scribbled on paper that.must have been trekked from Parris Island to Peking; the “pen-pushers and type-ticklers” who sweat and groan 
with you in the solution of a problem in Trig. or Structural Engineering; the men who cuss you upon your enrollment (this will probably’ swell 
enrollments), hurl maledictions at your changes of course, but finally send you to file with peans of praise upon your disenrollment. Nevertheless, 


the instructor has a warm place (in his heart) for every pupil, for the very reason that you are his java and his hot cakes. Unfortunately, there 
is no opportunity for a Get-Together-Club wherein the pupil could meet the Faculty and pour forth his woes upon its (the Faculty’s) collective 
shoulder. Moreover there is but little chance to satisfy the student’s ominous wish, “I'd like to see that guy. What I wouldn’t do to him!” There- 
fore we shall attempt to show you students the very men in whom you are most concerned 


GY.-SGT. DENTON H. REED 


Back home in Sauk Centre, Minnesota, “Dinny” (as we af- 
fectionately call him) must have been labeled “Boy Prodigy.” 
In 1918 he graduated from the palatial high school of which 
this flourishing metropolis boasts, Salutatorian of a class of 
48. Not content with this, he attended Hamline University 
and later returned to the scene of his first triumphs. He 
graduated from the Normal School, receiving as his accolade 
nothing less than a “First Grade Teacher’s Certificate.” He 
taught in the public schools of Minnesota and after two years 
of what we know must have been “untiring and unceasing 
labor in the cause of enlightenment,” he found himself elevated 
to the glories of a principal. Realizing, like other great men, 
that his field of endeavor had to be widened, he enlisted in the 
Corps in July of 1924. Ability such as Reed’s cannot remain 
hidden for long, not even beneath a campaign hat. Prosit 
. . . We find him at the Institute in 1925, still a Private. 
His climb to the Olympian heights of a Gy.-Sgt. was rapid. 
Reed has given us the biographical rights to his career in the 
Corps, “From Private to Gy.-Sgt. and How to Do It Without 
Too Much Trouble.” He is now principal (you can’t keep it 
from him) of the Preparatory Department in the Academic 
School. He revels in the correction of papers in English 
Grammar, claiming that it is both his hobby and livelihood. 
His ambition, moreover, is to become the reigning light of an 
educational institution, and since he’s very particular, Yale, 
Harvard and Princeton need not bid for his services, 


GY.-SGT. JOHN W. KIMES 

Gy.-Sgt. John W. Kimes is the type of Marine writers rave 
about. He’s the kind that has seen everything there is to be 
seen in this little old world of ours, “from top-side to double- 
bottoms.” He received his sheepskin from Girard College in 
Philly at the tender age of seventeen. Selecting the Corps 
as a medium for a further polishing, he enlisted in 1908. We 
lose track of him two years later, and next sight him at the 
outbreak of the World War. It wasn’t long before he was in 
the thick of it, living up to the finest of Gyrene tradition. 
Two years of fighting found him mustered out of the Royal 
Field Artillery, a First Leftenant, with a physical disability 
discharge. Who the ever managed to keep a Devil-Dog 
out of a fight? We find him brandishing a .45 in No Man’s 
Land as a 2nd Looey in a doughboy outfit. With the war 
tucked safely to bed, he dropped out of sight until his return 
to the Globe and Anchor in 1922; he hasn’t left us since. Like 
all real soldiers, he’s an ornery looking hombre; we asked 
him to look pleasant for the above picture . . . the result 
speaks for itself. He’s a great growler, but that doesn’t mean 
anything, provided you're straight. Goldbrickers are his pet 
aversions. Company commanders congratulate themselves 
upon the very sight of him, while would-be wise birds give 
him a wide berth. For the past two years he has been Chief 
Instructor in the Academic School. Kimes is wed to the sery- 
ice and has no use for women .. . as life-long companions, 
He has one hobby—pounding his ear on a pillow—and take it 
from us, he’s a great pounder. 
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Close Books And Open Bolts! 


Lieutenant E. McC. Callaway and men from the Marine Corps Institute at 
Washington leaving to join the Sixth Regiment, which is now on the way to China 


Top: The Lieutenant bids his “girl 
friends” goodbye. 


Center: These instructors will now 
show the Orient how to do it. 


Lower: “Jack” Bradman, son of 
the Director, Marine Corps Insti- 
tute, holding “Ted” on a_ leash. 
Undoubtedly, they both wanted to 
go along. 
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MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 
NEWS 


Continued from page 28 


mick, who is the Commandant, surely 
has a live wire detachment. Two new 
members joined this week, making the 
total of twenty members signed for 1927. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


We have been having a little trouble 
but will soon be straightened out again. 
The Commandant, Mr. K. V. Alshire, re- 
signed and Mr. Hinkle has been elected 
as successor. Mr. W. J. Wilson has been 
appointed Adjutant. Pittsburgh has 
promised the payment of the national 
dues at an early date. We shall look 
forward to Pittsburgh to run for the lead 
with Spokane and Brooklyn this year. 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

South Charleston, W. Va., Detach- 
ment, chartered on George Washington’s 
birthday, has signed up five new mem- 
bers and has promised more. This is a 
live bunch. The name of the detachment 
has been changed from the South 
Charleston Detachment to that of the 
Rex Lynn Detachment. Rex Lynn, a 
Charleston boy, lost his life during the 
World War while serving with the Ma- 
rines in France. Two team captains 
were elected for a membership contest. 
The team captains are Gutherie and 
Campbell. May the best team win. 

First Sergeant Quigley, paymaster of 
the Rex Lynn Detachment, wants to get 
in touch with ex-Marines in the following 
cities for the purpose of organizing de- 
tachments: Fairmont, Morgantown, 
Clarksburg, Grafton, Phillipi, Buchmon, 
and Weston, W. Va. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn is the largest detachment 
in our organization in membership paid 
up this year and last year. This year, 
with a leading number of 133 paid up 
for 1927, Brooklyn still tops the list. 
The Brooklyn Detachment also con- 
tributed $100.00 of their assessment to 
the Belleau Wood Memorial Fund. That’s 
another to our list for the month of 
March. Sergeant Crawley, commandant 
of the detachment, has also advised the 
National Headquarters that a member- 
ship drive will take place this month. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
This detachment, though young in or- 
ganization, has taken steps for the im- 
mediate payment. of its national dues. 
Sergeant Stahl, of the local recruiting 
office, is hard at work securing new 
members. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

The charter for this detachment was 
issued on the 7th of March. The detach- 
ment will be known under the name of 
the Belleau Wood Detachment of the 
Marine Corps League. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
The National Paymaster has been in- 
formed that Mr. David Golden, of Tulsa, 
has been elected detachment command- 
ant. 


THE LEATHERNECK 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sergeant Major Thorpe of the Navy 
Yard has taken the second opportunity 
to organize a detachment of the League 
in Philadelphia composed of ex-Marines. 
The charter membership of the detach- 
ment is 15, with a promise that the de- 
tachment will gradually grow to be the 
largest in our organization. The new 
detachment has been named the Major 
General Littleton W. T. Waller Detach- 
ment. At the request of the members of 
the detachment the charter was issued 
under the date of April 10, 1927. 

Word has been received at the Na- 
tional Headquarters that our National 
Chief-of-Staff has been very ill with 
neuritis, but has returned to his desk and 
is ready to start the ball rolling. Corbly 
says that circular letters have been 
mailed to all the prospects, and that he 
is ready for more. Mr. Corbly adds that 
he will report two detachments organ- 
ized by himself. This is very interesting. 

Mr. Standford has been working very 
hard in his division. He is after the 
1927 National dues, the Belleau Wood 
assessment, the increase of membership, 
and a larger division with a number of 
detachments. 

The National Judge Advocate, Mr. 
Raker, of Erie, says that all plans for 
the National Convention to be held at 
Erie are well under way. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The National Paymaster having at- 
tended every convention of the League 
with the exception of the first annual 
caucus of the Marine Corps League, has 
seen a rapid growth of the delegates at- 
tending the conventions, at Washington, 
at Philadelphia, and at Cleveland. In 
order that every detachment of the Ma- 
rine Corps League may have an equal 
voting basis detachments should start 
now to get their finances in shape to 
send a delegate to Erie. It is very im- 
portant that every detachment send a 
representative of its organization to this 
convention. Other detachments will be 
looking for your delegate. Send the 
name of your delegate to National Head- 
quarters. Plans for the national conven- 
tion in Erie will be circulated in suffi- 
cient time for all members of the or- 
ganizations to know what will take place. 


PURCHASE OF UNIFORMS . 


A letter will be sent to detachments as 
soon as any additional information on 
this subject is available. At present 
little is known except that uniforms will 
be sold only to those who left the Ma- 
rine Corps in good standing. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Way up in the corner of the good old 
U. S. A. is a detachment of the Marine 
Corps League which has always been 
active. It has been decided that the per- 
manent name of the detachment will be 
the Seattle Detachment of the Marine 
Corps League. Mr. Jack Hartinger has 
been re-elected for the second term of 
office, as the Commandant. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The detachment of the south which 
was one of our leaders in membership 
during 1925, has been heard from and 
they desire to inform every member of 
the League that they are coming back 
to stay. This is very encouraging. 
First Sergeant Peden of the local recruit- 
ing office informed the national pay- 
master that they intend to hold on to 
their charter for a long, long time. We 
shall look forward to the Crescent City 
for promising results in membership and 
local interest. 


; It seems that every ex-Marine is anx- 
ious to get hold of a Springfield and 
“fire at will.” 

Numerous requests have been made 
for information on purchase of equip- 
ment for organization rifle teams. Be- 
cause of Federal laws governing this 
subject the Marine Corps is unable to is- 
sue or sell rifles to civilians, therefore 
requests of this nature are referred to 
the National Rifle Association, Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 

Information has been received from 
the “DAV Weekly” that Mr. Charles Ro- 
mick, Commandant of the Marine Corps 
League detachment in Dallas, Texas, 
has been elected Treasurer of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans Chapter of 
Dallas. Mr. Romick was elected at the 
re-organization meeting of the Chapter. 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


This week the Rex Lynn Detachment 
sent in 9 additional memberships. This 
detachment now has 37 members signed 
up. First Sergeant Quigley is evidently 
obtaining some excellent results from 
the membership teams. 


INTERESTING LETTER 


Youngstown, Ohio, 
March 24th, 1927. 
Mr. A. E. Beeg, 
National Paymaster. 


Dear Sir:—Enclosed you will find four 
applications to our post with check. 


I have held these back as I want to 
send you as many applications at one 
time as possible. 


We are going to have a dance next 
month and will probably line up new 
members. 


I want you to read the enclosed article 
which was in our newspaper here. It 
might help you to visualize the interest 
we are taking in becoming a real de- 
tachment. 

Regarding the donation for the me- 
morial, I brought it up at the meeting 
last night; everyone of us believe we 
should contribute. Our post, of course, 
is new yet and we have no set dues, just 
take up contributions at every meeting. 
However, we expect to make anywhere 
from $300 to $600 clear from the two 
plays that are to be given for our bene- 
fit in early May, and I want. you to write 
me the amount of money that was ex- 
pected from the other detachments of 
our size. We will probably send that 
amount or more, for which we would 
want the credit for doing such. 
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We want you to know that our inter- 
est in the League is not just local. Of 
course, it should not be. We are all 
members of the national organization 
and will do as we are bid. A real Ma- 
rine would not do otherwise. It is only 
a question of time until we will get es- 
tablished as one of the leading detach- 
ments of the country. 

I hope that you will not need our 
share of the money before May. Kindly 
advise. 

Thanking you for your kind replies, I 
beg to remain. 

Most sincerely, 
WALTER E. SCHIEBEL, Paymaster, 
Colonel A. S. Williams Detach- 
ment, Marine Corps League. 


The Colonel Alexander Williams De- 
tachment has sent in another one of the 
interesting letters in which the pay- 
master starts out by saying, “Enclosed 
applications with check.” 

This detachment has taken an unusual 
interest as the following newspaper ac- 
count shows: 

MARINES MAY HOLD NATIONAL 
CONVENTION HERE 
Youngstown Marine Corps League 
Working for Big 1928 Assembly 
By J. Robert Hendley 
Should you, some Wednesday evening, 
either by accident or design, visit the 
club rooms of the Marine Corps League, 
in the Mahoning Bank Building, you 
would hear many vivid, enthusiastic re- 
citals of harrowing war-time experiences. 


Thrilling Episodes 

At first thought you might get the im- 
pression that you were witnessing a 
specially arranged rehearsal of “What 
Price Glory,” for the intensely thrilling 
episodes that these ex-Marines recount 
so realistically and dramatically are ap- 
proached only by that popular war play. 

However, do not, by any chance, take 
this to mean that these “Leathernecks” 
are garrulous about their experiences; 
on the contrary, like most ex-service men, 
they speak of their war activities only 
by persuasion. But, in the presence of 
such an appreciative and understanding 
audience one’s diffidence is soon forgot- 
ten—thus it is that many experiences, 
heretofore unrelated, are unfolded. 


Barge Membership 

With a traditional, colorful back- 
ground such as this corps possesses, 
there is little wonder that former mem- 
bers love to review these rich experi- 
ences, but evidence that these men do 
something more constructive than the 
mere relating of interesting episodes 
from the distant past is found in the fact 
that although Youngstown’s detachment 
of the Marine Corps League was only 
recently organized, it has a membership 
of more than 45 Marines, and is the 
second largest in the entire organiza- 
tion, Gene Tunney, the heavyweight 
champion pugilist, being a charter mem- 
ber, with Oscar Kauffman, commander, 
and Walter R. Scheibel, paymaster. 

One worthy purpose of this body of 
men is to keep intact that spirit of com- 
radeship which time and adverse experi- 
ences have welded together, but the one 
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The Little Corps: A Plea. 


(“Ain't It the Truth”) 
Constantine M. Perkins, U. S. M. C. 


” 


They call us “just a Leatherneck” an’ question our worth; 

The Navy wants our place on deck, th’ Army owns th’ earth: 
We take it all a-smilin’, ’cause we know what we’re about, 

For, when th’ pot’s a-bilin’, th’ Marines are ordered out. 


We c’n do our bit on ship-board along with any “gob” 
Be it manth’ guns or scrub th’ deck, or any other job: 

We ain’t a bit partic’lar; our bright-work, too, we cleans, 
An’ all we ask of any task is—“Tell it to th’ Marines.” 


We take our trick at standin’ watch, regular, with th’ crew; 
We always rate th’ highest notch at target practice, too. 

All through our Country’s history, in ev’ry clime an’ age, 
Th’ names of all our heroes are found on ev'ry page. 


Who was it captured Tripoli ?—Who cleaned up Cuba twice? 
An’ down in Nicaragua, who was it rolled th’ dice? 

Who fought th’ chinks at Pekin, an’ Samoa. in betweens? 
Why, Bo, y’are mistaken!—’twas Uncle Sam’s Marines! 


An’ then again in Vera Cruz, who was th’ first ashore, 
An’ chased th’ dirty Greasers out ?—it was th’ Little Corps! 
Who marched t’ Mexico City an’ with Gin’ral Scott won fame 
At Chapultepec ?—US, by heck!—first in th’ fightin’ game. 


An’ over there in Haiti, when th’ spicks began to yell, 
Who was it jumped right on ’em an’ kicked ’em all t’ hell? 
An’ then who ran their country an’ th’ other one next door? 
Ye c’n lay y’r bet, as always,—it was th’ Little Corps! 


Who sailed with Gin’ral Pershihng acrost th’ sea to France 
Their victories reversing, to make th’ Heinies dance? 

An’ then when Haig’s an’ Foch’s allied armies spilled th’ beans, 
Who was it stopped th’ Boches at Bois de Brigade des Marines? 


Who were first to land in Cuba ?—Who helped take th’ Philippines ? 
Who c’n pass for either trooper, or as “gobs,” but th’ Marines ? 
Who c’n fight on foot, or mounted, or, if need be, pull an oar? 
Who, with all that’s said discounted, still is first?—-The Little Corps! 


Who was it left for China ’thout makin’ any fuss 
Jes’ marched aboard a liner ?—Why, a regiment of US! 
When th’ Army mule untethers, th’ welkin rings agog, 
But there ain’t no fuss an’ feathers ‘bout Jiggs, th’ Devil Dog. 


At some unexpected crisis when there ain’t no time t’ wait, 
Th’ Army “mobilizes,” so’s to “all coordinate”; 

When they have to cross th’ ocean it will take ’em weeks to sail; 
Long before that we’re in motion—we have hit th’ hikin’ trail. 


When they get their marchin’ orders, at some point to concentrate— 
Instructions from Headquarters—an’ have figgered out th’ date— 
You must furnish transportation for their ten-mule wagon train, 
An’ prepare a grand ovation, like our little War with Spain! 


That was the case at Tampa, an’ again at Hobo-ken, 
Where their preparations hamper an’ delay th’ fightin’ men; 
But you find no such conditions when th’ Gyrenes hit th’ pike— 
Their clothin’ an’ pervisions they tote with ’em when they hike! 


We don’t need no siege Artill’ry, no Quartermaster’s trucks, 
No “special troops” tom-fool’ry, nor “service train de luxe;” 

We simply pack our Knapsacks with the Khaki we have wore 
An’, before y’ even know it, we have gone—th’ Little Corps; 


When th’ Army starts t’ hell-an’-bent, it’s “Gangway, if you please! 
But th’ Corps is in its element when ordered over seas: 

It takes to water like a duck—we paddle our own canoes;— 
It ain’t no bronco that'll buck like any ol’ cayuse. 


They say that landin’ of Marines ain’t a “casus belli”—What! 
(“Belly ache,” I guess that means!)—Ain’t we Johnny on th’ spot? 
All th’ little ’ruction’s over an’ we’ve cleaned the kitchen floor, 
Before th’ State Department can recall the Little Corps. 
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They’ve got a League of Nations who sets down to table d’hote; 
Ail this guff of arbitration’s what’s a-gettin’ of our goat: 
But there’s only one solution for the War that they deplore— 
It produces no confusion—Jes’ turn out the Little Corps! 


They talk of Peace an’ Freedom,—Of “th’ Lion an’ th’ Lamb, 

When a little child shall lead °em”: We don’t give a tinker’s damn; 
For while they’re still a-yappin’ an’-settlin’ of their score 

‘Th’ Spicks an Chinks are scrappin’,—so we send th’ Little Corps. 


Suppressin’ revolutions or a-guardin’ of the mails; 

Dispersin’ mobs an’ sich like jobs—we take it, heads or tails: 
We serve at any station without ever feelin’ sore, 

For we know its reputation, we who’re in the Little Corps. 


An’ so it don’t much matter—ashore, at sea, abroad; 
It’s all the same—we take it with th’ pay that we h’ve drawed: 
Where’er we go, remember, we’ll come back an’ ask for more, 


F’r th’ fighter isn’t born yet who c’n lick our Little Corps! 
* * 


Ain’t it a good investment, son, when you appropriate 
Th’ little that we ask for to keep us up-to-date? 
Y’ c’n bet, if you provide it, our Flag will never lower: 
It pays to have insurance: Don’t ferget the “Little Corps!” 


An’ so I say, then, “Blime me!”—with Mr. Thomas A.— 
(Him that we call a “Limey”) “When th’ band begins t’ play,” 
Don’t start no fool cheese parings; let it stop there at our door: 
Jes’ mind y’r weather bearin’s an’—bet on th’ Little Corps! 


An’ when there’s trouble brewin’ don’t wait t’ spill th’ beans: 
Y’ll find there’s somethin’ doin’ if y’ tell it to th’ Marines! 
Don’t wait till it’s alarming, but think of us before— 
An’ while you are disarming, Keep up the “Little Corps.” 


So, let th’ Navy grumble at seein’ us around, 
They never take a tumble till they have run aground; 
An’ let th’ Army holler—we don’t give a durn— 
We've served with “Tony” Waller an’ Gin’ral John Lejeune! 


* * 


big purpose behind it all is to lend ma- 
terial assistance to their less fortunate 
comrades. 

Presents Plays 

Future plans of this organization in- 
clude a benefit performance of “What 
Price Glory,” followed shortly after- 
wards by a second benefit performance 
of another well-known drama, “Rain.” 
These two productions are to be played 
and directed by members of “The Play- 
ers,” of which Ritter Levinson is presi- 
dent. 

In addition, every effort.is being made 
to bring the 1928 National Convention 
of the Marine Corps League to Youngs- 
town. The Convention goes, each year, 
to the city with the largest League mem- 
bership, this year approximately 1,500 
members will attend the convention to 
be held in Erie, Pa. But the local de- 
tachment is imbued with a fighting spirit 
peculiar to Marines and, by virtue of this 
fact, it is almost a foregone conclusion 
that next year all Mahoning Valley will 
resound with the world-famed cry—“The 
Devil Dogs are Coming.”—Youngstown 
Daily. 


ERIE, PENNA. 

The National Judge Advocate has 
again come into print. Some of the de- 
tachments may expect a visit from him 
very soon, Joe Raker asked the national 
paymaster to furnish him a list of the 
detachments with the names and ad- 
dresses of the Commandants. This be- 


ing furnished he will probably be on the 
road before the printing of this issue. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Mr. William J. Blazeck, having as- 
sumed the responsibility, will re-organ- 
ize the Perry Memorial Detachment. 
Further information relative to the re- 
organization will be published in the 
next issue. We all remember Blazeck 
from our- convention at Cleveland. He 
was the paymaster running around and 
signing up the new members of the de- 
tachment as soon as they appeared in 
the lobby of the Cleveland Hotel. That’s 
him. 


APPOINTMENT OPEN 


It is regretted that national headquar- 
ters has been unable to locate the Di- 
vision Officer of the Western Division; 
therefore, the national headquarters is- 
sues instructions that his removal will 
take effect upon the publication of this 
notice. The new Division officer will be 
appointed by the National Commandant 
as soon as the selection has been mad. 
Further information will be published in 
the next issue. 


ALBANY - RENSSELAER - WATER- 
VLIET-GREEN ISLAND-COHOES 
TROY AND SCHENECTADY 


Albany, N. Y. 

They all belong to this detachment. 
having staked a claim early. They are 
reaping the harvest now. This week 
the National Paymaster received a check 
for 11 new members. Their standing in 
membership is coming up. They now 


Forty-nine 


have 34 members. ‘ This is the result of 
early payment of national dues. Fine 
work, Mr. Cramer. We hope that you 
will continue. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

The Robert J. Weithorn Detachment 
in Rochester will probably have a com- 
plete reorganization of the detachment 
in the near future. Mr. Herman L. Res- 
sig having informed the paymaster that 
he is still the detachment paymaster, 
and that he has interested Lieutenant 
Doyle of the Marine Corps Reserve in 
the League activities, and that they are 
making a study of reorganization plans 
for the detachment. We wish him suc- 
cess and hope that he puts it over. 


WACO, TEXAS 
Again we hear from Waco. “Enclosed 
please find a check for an additional 
member.” The total paid up for Waco is 
now 19. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Marcus Bostwick, having been reelected 
paymaster of the Edward C. Fuller de- 
tachment for the third term, seems to be 
very busy collecting the membership 
dues. The national paymaster received 
a check covering the national dues for 
26 memberships, seven of which were 
new members. Another detachment 
stepping out. 


DISCUSSION 


The National Headquarters of the Ma- 
rine Corps League is simply the place 
where information is broadcasted, and 
where national funds are kept. The 
task placed upon the league by the Con- 
vention in Philadelphia of raising $6,- 
000.00 for the Belleau Wood Memorial 
Fund is essentially a national objective, 
and as such it becomes the duty of the 
Headquarters of the League to do as 
much as possible to aid in reaching the 
objective. 

The individual detachment has many 
problems of a local character. Enter- 
tainments, such as smokers, are com- 
mon features of the local detachment. 
Much of the success of a detachment de- 
pends upon the success of its entertain- 
ments. The Marine, like the great 
American public, likes to be properly 
entertained. 

If the detachment can make as its 
headquarters a club where men meet, 
enjoy themselves, and take up civic and 
national problems in an orderly and 
thoughtful manner, the work accom- 
plished by that detachment will be use- 
ful. On the other hand, if the attitude 
of mind of a member gets to be of a 
humdrum nature, such as reporting for 
drill or police work, the success of the 
detachment will be shortlived. Officers 
of detachments will do well to consider 
that each member is paying for his mem- 
bership in the organization; and that he 
probably wants to participate in its ac- 
tivities. Officers should not assume the 
entire responsibility for the activities of 
their detachments, but should be assisted 
in this work by competent and active 
committees. Leaders are always neces- 
sary, but there is little advantage in be- 
ing a corporal if there is no squad. If 
every member is given a chance to work 
along lines in which he is best fitted the 
entire organization will function better. 
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One Flag, One Allegiance 


HAT A WORLD of thought; what a 

depth of meaning is contained in 
these words: one flag, one allegiance. 
There are many definitions for the word, 
one; by far the most appropriate and 
comprehensive is that of being undi- 
vided. 

The question that arises is “Are we as 
Americans truly undivided in our alle- 
giance to flag and country, or are we 
prone to let other interests and influ- 
ences enter into our love; motives of fear 
or selfishness or ones that run counter 
to the very spirit of the Constitution it- 
self?” Some of those who profess to be 
intellectuals find danger lurking in too 
great a love of the flag. They would not 
have us sum up our allegiance under the 
slogan, “For God and Country.” To say 
that great love for one’s native land is 
not in accord with all the dictates of 
right reason and the traditions of the 
centuries, is to state an absurdity. 
Travel, experience, observation, history, 
all attest to the elevating and ennobling 
influence of true patriotism. To the real 
patriot there can be but one love and 
one allegiance, the undivided love of 
country founded in the love of God. 

The word flag, too, is rich in meaning. 
The dictionary defines it as the stand- 
ard or criterion of the Nation. Yes, 
and our flag is the standard of all 
standards, emblem of the free and the 
brave. It stands for all that is noble 
and sublime in the way of liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. If we must 
give allegiance to something here on 
earth, let it be to that which is uplifting 
and ideal, the ideal of American princi- 
ples, our nation’s flag. 

Let us as loyal citizens of this most 
glorious land, rally round the flag and 
serve her. Though the cry of peace has 
rung out, there is no peace; and nation 
rises against nation in their wrath. The 
flag holds forth her beacon of a New 
Day of Promise to civilization; America 
is to the civilized world what the light- 
house is to the mariner in troubled and 
dangerous seas. We must not let the 


lighthouse fail in its mission of guid- 
ance, nor let the light grow dim through 
the fog of false thinking and theories of 
government, nor by the admission of un- 
desirable aliens to our shores. 


By Maurice A. Tompkins 


To Betsy Ross we owe the debt of 
having first woven the Stars and Stripes 
into their present glorious ensemble. 
She breathed into her very stitches a 
spiritual life, the high principles of 
Americanism. Her ideals were of a 
Christian nation founded on the same 
principles that were established by the 
Master centuries ago, on the Galilean 
shores. New, clean, strengthening and 
enduring thoughts have been weaving 
themselves into the fabric of the flag 
throughout the years. Let us do our part 
to weave into it similar ideals, to love the 
flag well enough to live nobly for it. Let 
us realize that the principles of liberty 
and freedom are based on justice and 
righteousness, and unless we manifest 
these things in our lives we are not loyal 
to our flag. 

Now comes the word allegiance; and 
it seems best described as fidelity to a 
cause. It means faithfulness in the per- 
formance of our duty toward God, our 
country and our fellowman; obedience to 
her laws and those in constituted au- 
thority over us. Let us consider what 
our allegiance has been to the flag; how 
have we manifested in our lives the 
loyalty to all that our country stands 
for? Do we put selfish and personal in- 
terests and indulgence before our sacred 
obligations of citizenship? 

The pages of history are replete with 
the sad results of false or defective 
forms of government. Our forefathers 
sought a new home in a strange land 
where the soil was fertile for the growth 
of their high desires. They established 
the United States of America on the 
principles of toleration and equal rights 
to all, and the nation has advanced and 
grown strong in its power, rooted in 
this rich soil. We have a noblé heritage, 
we are the citizens of no mean nation, 
and we are bound in justice to hand down 
to posterity this priceless treasure un- 
sullied by any act of ours. 

It is our duty to live from day to day 
strengthening and increasing the oppor- 
tunities that our country affords for the 
pursuit of life, liberty and happiness. 
Not ours to fear censure for too great 
love and loyalty to the flag. A nation 


such as ours must be ordained of God. 
Nor is it sufficient to bask inactive be- 
neath our glorious banner, parasites on 
society. We must be doers, not unfruit- 
ful believers in the principles of Ameri- 
canism. We need the active virile type 
of citizenship manifested so powerfully 
by the immortal Roosevelt, the once 
highly honored President of our country, 

There is work to be done before we 
ery out for universal peace. There can 
be no enduring peace until the principles 
of right and free government have been 
established throughout the world. Nor 
do we have to go far from our own doors 
to find missionary fields for our apostle- 
ship of Americanism. We have within 
our own borders those who do not be- 
lieve and who do not live according to 
the standards of our country. There is 
a duty at the ballot box to keep the 
wrong type of people out of power and 
to defend those who are in lower in the 
exercise of their charge. 

There is a true and there is a false 
concept of what makes for peace. Peace 
through weakness is to surrender to the 
powers of darkness; and then there is 
no peace. Permanent enduring peace can 
and must be secured through the ascend- 
ency of those who are mighty in truth. 
While there is weakness and sin and 
crime in the world, there will ever be 
the necessity to resort to force to over- 
come the powers of evil. The great need 
is to control power and to rightfully di- 
rect it. Our penal institutions cannot 
be abolished until we have abolished the 
criminal; and like the poor, we have them 
always with us. As in national affairs, 
so in international affairs. 

The United States Marine Corps has 
ever been an agency for peace and right 
government in that they have maintained 
and protected against aggression and 
usurpation of power by those who were 
unfitted to govern. It is not considered 
an act of war to land Marines, and they 
have invariably come as harbingers of 
peace and pursuit of happiness. They 
have been true to their motto, been ever 
faithful in the discharge of the sacred 
and delicate duties entrusted to them. 
A Marine is by the very nature of his 
calling the living symbol of One Flag, 
One Allegiance. 


—will find the service of this institution at headquarters invaluable. Pay checks will be credited 
first day of each month. Wife may be given authority to draw on account. 

todian or as agent of your real and personal property. 

Consult us before leaving the Country. 


Main Office 
F and Ninth Sts. 


Officers Ordered to Foreign Stations 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Washington, D.C. 
Resources over $17,000,000.00 


Personal effects may be stored in our vaults. 
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ROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Continued from page 27 


POEM FOR THE MONTH 


The Doctor 

He enters, and hope kindles from his 
eyes 

The dying spark. The anxious watchers 
rise 

And welcome him with mute imploring 
gaze; 

As, bending forward, o’er the hot flushed 
face, 


He seats himself beside the makeshift 
bed. 
The mother, meanwhile, overcome with 


dread, 

Sinks down and hides her face upon her 
arm, 

Shaking with sobs. The husband, her 
alarm 


Striving to soothe with his protecting 
hand, 

While fear his heart grips like an iron 
band. 

Intent, the doctor bends above their child, 

With such a look of sympathy, so mild, 

Yet reassuring, that his presence seems 


To soothe the little patient in her 
dreams. 

That poignant picture, hung upon the 
wall, 


Its human message speaks to one and all. 

Though other paths may lead to greater 
fame, 

To wealth and honors, and the loud ac- 
claim, 

The doctor, surely when his earthly race 

Is finished, will be beckoned to his place, 

And hear the heavenly praises his life 
has won, 

“Thou good and faithful servitor—Well 
Done!” 

These lines, written by C. E. Benedict 
on seeing the celebrated painting “The 
Doctor,” by Luke Eildes, R. A., seem to 
me to beautifully portray the. work of 
the men who labor so splendidly on our 
behalf and seek to keep us fit. 


MOTHER’S DAY, MAY 8TH 

Do not forget to send her a real letter 
this year. If you can, see that she gets 
some flowers. Flowers are so increas- 
ingly expensive that I know the extreme 
cost makes a deep cut into your month- 
ly pay, but she would rather receive a 
sprig of forget-me-nots, a rose, a carna- 
tion, a lilly today on this day accom- 
panied by a big fat letter expressing your 
heart’s best feelings than a ton of 
wreaths and crosses when only other 
folks can see them. Dorothy Dix wrote 
a magnificent column the other day on 
the topic “Don’t forget to write to your 
Mother.” She says, “A man, even a 
good man, is liable to be neglectful of 
family ties and to forget how lonely and 
desolate are those who sit in the twilight 
of old age beside solitary hearthstones, 
and who wander through empty rooms 
listening to the echo of the gay young 
voices that are silenced.” Don’t put it 
off. Write at once. Tell her of your 
hove and thought and care. Do it your- 
self and see that she gets it by Saturday, 
May 7th, so that on Sunday morning her 
first thoughts will be to thank God for 


‘the real boy whose heart affections she 


still owns and whose last letter came 
to hand in time. 


_ “BE SURE YOU’RE 
RIGHT, THEN 
GO AHEAD!” 


So “ & It doesn’t matter who first said that—it’s the moral ° 
Since cleaning your small arms is a 
dirty but necessary job, you should be sure the 
cleaning agent you use is the one to give you the 
And then if you can find one that cuts 
the job in half—as a matter of fact only ONE ap- 
plication is necessary—all the better. 
Try Chloroil Solvent—it does just that and is 
only solvent safely preventing after-corrosion. If 
you can’t get it at your Post Exchange, use 
coupon below. 

CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
612 S. Delaware Ave. 


bottles of Chloroil @ 35c. 


that counts. 


best results. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


WONDER WHAT THE STATUE THINKS — 
FROM OVER THE TRANSOM 


GRIM, fighting Marine stood at the 
foot of the parapet, waiting for the 
“looey” to signal “zero hour.” He 

may be, and.more than likely was noth- 
ing more or less than one of the thou- 
sands of “buck” privates. That doesn’t 
matter. Zero hour came, and he with the 
rest of his outfit went “over the top.” A 
short run and he suddenly stopped, his 
machme gun held in the air pointing 
towards the Heinies in a menacing man- 
ner. He is emphatically no coward, still 
he stopped, and there he stands to this 
day never to move again. 

He is the fighting Leatherneck, im- 
mortalized in clay, and he can be seen in 
many places in these United States— 
Marine Corps posts, art museums, etc. 
Where I saw him, a whole shelf of books 
stands in dire peril of being punctured 
if his Lewis suddenly awakened to ac- 
tion. But there he must stand, immobile 
until the molded clay wears to dirt. I 
wonder what the Marine thought as he 
went over the top? Perhaps, if he was a 
good Marine: “Say, that sure was a 
keen little oui-oui dame I picked up 
while I was on leave, and oh, boy, that 
cognac. I wonder if I’ll ever see her 
again or drink any more of that cognac.” 

But not, just look at his face—a keen, 
intelligent, manly face, and you'll know 
he thought not so. But we can’t tell— 
keen, intelligent and manly he may be, 
but after all he is a Marine. Then per- 
haps there were no thoughts beyond 
mopping up on the Boches and getting 
out of there, back to rest billet. 

Now, as I sat and musingly gazed at 
the bit of clay, I wondered what the in- 


animate Devildog thinks, and after a lit- 
tle, I knew, for I too am a Marine, and I 
placed myself in his shoes. 

“Well, this certainly looks glorious, 
but oh, What Price Glory. I can’t move 
one foot nor the other from this sticky 
clay. I’m anchored as tight as the old 
Tuscarora ever was. This blasted pack 
weighs a pound more every minute I 
stand here, and this hell-fire sprayer ain’t 
no pinfeather either. But, who will take 
them? I’m the goat. 

“IT sure wish some of these useless 
looking dodos around here ’ud get wise 
to themselves, and survey this old clay 
tin derby. It’s all shot. 

“And I’d sure like to- get on the gold- 
brick list and get out o’ wearing these 
leggins, and if that wouldn’t work, I 
wouldn’t kick if the MGC would get us 
breeches like the army’s got. 

“Oh, well, this pose has its compensa- 
tions. I don’t have to do four on and 
stay on, and they can’t call me a politi- 
cal handshaker, because I’ll never pound 
the ivories in some top’s office. No re- 
views and inspections, no guard mounts, 
no parades, no drills. I can be just as 
crummy as I want to be, because the 
man with the eagles never does see me 
on his weekly tours. 

“But at that I wouldn’t mind a good 
clean shave and a shower and a relief 
for about thirty days so I could take a 
little leave and go see the old folks. I 
don’t see why they don’t secure this post 
anyhow; the war’s over. 

“Well, balmy, read all night if you 
want to—I can’t stretch out, but I’m 
sure goin’ to caulk off.” 


Patronize Our Advertisers 
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ACROBATIC FEAT 

“Com-pa-nee atten-shun,” bawled the 
drill sergeant to the awkward squad. 
“Com-pa-nee, lift up your left leg and 
hold it straight out in front of you.’ 

By mistake one member held up his 
right leg which brought it out side by 
side with his neighbor’s left leg. 

“And who is the bloomin’ galoot over 
there holding up both legs!” shouted the 
hard-boiled sergeant disgustedly. 

—Exchange. 


Little Betty had never used the tele- 
phone. One day, when the bell rang, she 
approached the table, removed the re- 
ceiver, and listened, as she had seen her 
mother do. At the sound of her father’s 
voice she burst into tears. 

“How are we going to get daddy out 
of that little hole, mummy?” she asked. 

John O. London’s Weekly. 


Minister (at conclusion of sermon): 
“If I had the power I’d dump all beer 
and other moonshine over there in the 
river.” 

Choir Master: 
We Gather at the River. 

—America’s Humor. 


“We will sing, ‘Shall 


A homesick Irishman had got a job 
as a crossing guard for a railroad. The 
foreman handed him a red flag and a 
green flag, and told him, “Whenever you 
see a train coming, get out and wave 
this red flag.” 

“Git away wid yer job!” exclaimed Pat. 
“Me wave a red flag when Oi got a grane 
one handy? I'll starve first.”—Ex. 


He brought home a magazine which 
featured on the cover “What Two Mil- 
lion Women Want.” 

“Why did you buy that?” asked his 
wife. 

“Why,” he chuckled, “I just wanted to 
see if they spelled my name right.” 

Station News. 


The height of agony is reached when a 
voman has a secret and no one to tell it to. 


HIS HONOR’S ROUND 

A certain ultra-candid judge was a 
guest at dinner in the new household 
when the young wife asked: 

“Did you Oy any of my biscuits, 
Judge?” 

“No,” replied Hizzonor, “I never did, 
but I dare say they deserve it.” 

—American Legion Monthly. 


A keen-eyed Tennessee mountaineer 
led his overgrown son into a country 
school house. 

“This here boy’s arter larnin’,” he an- 
nounced. “What's your bill o’ fare?” 

“Our curriculum, sir,” corrected the 
schoolmaster, “embraces geography, 
arithmetic, trigonometry 

“That'll do,’ interrupted the father, 
“that'll do. Load him up well with the 
triggernometry. He’s the only poor shot 
in the family.”—Fixit. 


S. B.—Everything I say goes. 
E. R.—Well, come out in the 
and say Ford. 


QUOTING OSCAR 


garage 


Girls Get 
Rusbande Through 
Sheer 
thers Through 
Sheer Salk 
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REVERSE EVOLUTION 

The motorist had had an accident with 
his light car on the Brighton Road. He 
limped painfully to a telephone box and 
called up the nearest garage. 

“Hello,” he said, “I’ve turned turtle. 
Can you do anything for me?” 

“I’m afraid not,” came the sweet fem- 
inine reply. “You’ve got the wrong num- 
ber. What you want is the Zoo.” 

—Sporting and Dramatic Yarns. 


“There’s a wonderful echo about here,” 
said the guide to the man who was walk- 
ing in the Lake District, “but you have 
to shout very loud. Now, you just yell, 
‘Two pints of beer!’” 

“T hear no echo,” said he. 

“Oh, well,” said the guide, “here comes 
the innkeeper with our beer, anyway.” 

—Tattle. 


Father (to son who has been mis- 
behaving): Why can’t you be a good 
boy? 

Tom: Well, father, I’ll be good for a 
nickel. 

Mother: For shame, you ought to be 
like your father, good for nothing. 

—America’s Humor. 


The new grocery boy was instructed 
as follows: “If we happen not to have 
exactly what a customer wants, suggest 
something else as nearly like it as pos- 
sible.” A lady customer came in and 
said: “Have you any fresh green stuff 
today ?” 

The boy replied: “No, ma’m, but we 
have some nice bluing.”—Exchange. 


The motor-bus was proceeding in a 
rather jerky manner when a young 
woman passenger inquired: 

“What’s wrong with the car?” 

“The engine misses,” replied the con- 
ductor. 

The young woman smiled. 

“How did you know I was married?” 
she asked. —Experience Magazine. 


A man who has a college diploma and te* 
cents can get a cup of coffee any place. 
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ANOTHER SCOTCH ONE 


An American was walking round an 
old Scots churchyard. His eye caught 
the epitaph, “Lord She was Thin.” 

“Say, sexton, what d’ye make of it?” 

“That’s au richt, sir. The sculptor 
went over near the edge o’ the stone. 
He didna’ leave room for the letter ‘e’.” 

—Tid-Bits. 


“Does the Marines’ food contain vita- 
mines?” 

“Well, there’s bound to be a few in- 
sects in the best of chow, but you get 
used to it after a while.” 


“Wow-wow-wow-wow,” howled the 
future shortstop from his cradle. 

“Four bawls and I walk,” sighed the 
father as he slid from his nice warm 
bed to the cold, hard floor.—Ex. 


Pat to St. Peter after the explosion— 
‘Tis a foine place yez have here. 

St. Peter—Yes, Patrick, it is a fine 
place. We count a million years as a 
second, and a million dollars as a cent. 

Pat—Well, ’tis money I need most, 
can yez loan me a cent? 

St. Peter—Yes; in a second. 

—Contributed. 


“When I proposed to the dear girl she 
fell on my shoulder and sobbed like a 
baby, but finally she put her arms about 
my neck and—” 

“Yes, I know all about it. I rehearsed 
it with her.”—The Bell Book. 


She: “Do you have licenses on your 
dog?” 

It: “No; he gets a bath every Satur- 
day night.” 


NOT GUILTY 


An exhibition aviator once flew at a 
fair. An old farmer paid him ten dol- 
lars to take his young daughter up for 
a ride. They got in and the pilot said 
to his mechanic: “Give ’er the gun.” 

The old farmer ran out and pulled 
his daughter from the plane, exclaiming: 

“No you don’t! She wuz jest acquitted 
las’ week from killin’ her husband!” 

—Aero Digest. 


It was visiting day on board an old 
naval frigate and the OOD was showing 
an old lady around. 

“There,” he said, pointing to a brass 
plate, “is where our gallant captain fell.” 

“Well,” she said, “I don’t wonder, I 
nearly fell on that slippery thing my- 
self.” —Fixit. 


Charity Collector: “Can I see Lady 
Browne? I 

Maid: “I’m sure, madame, her lady- 
ship cannot see you now as she is in the 
middle of a plate of soup.” 

Passing Show. 


Vaulting Horse: “I saw Gertie getting 
into her Chalmers this morning.” 
Dum-Bell: “What are chalmers?” 


Mark Twain, the humorist, went one 
day to a neighbor to borrow a book. 

“Yes, you may have it,” said the neigh- 
bor, “providing you read it in my li- 
brary.” 

A few days later this same neighbor 
came to Mark and asked if he could bor- 
row his lawn mower. 

“Yes, you may have it,” the jokster 
replied, “providing you use it on my 
lawn.”—Recruit. 


Two men left a banquet together; they 
had dined exceptionally well. 

“When you get home,” said one, “if 
you don’t want to disturb your family, 
undress at the foot of the stairs, fold 
your clothes neatly, and creep up to your 
room.” 

They met next day at lunch. 

“How did you get on?” asked the 
adviser. 

“Rottenly,” relied the other. “I took 
off all my clothes at the foot of the 
stairs, as you told me, and folded them 
neatly. I didn’t make a sound. But 
when I reached the top of the stairs—it 
was Baker Street Station!”—Tit-Bits. 


Fifty-three 


PERVERTED JUSTICE 


Liza was on the witness stand: 

“Are you positive,” inquired the prose- 
cutor, “that you know where your hus- 
band was on the night that this crime 
was committed?” 

“Ef Ah didn’t,” replied the witness 
firmly, “den Ah busted a good rollin’ 
pin ovah an innocent man’s haid, dat’s 
all!”—Recruit. 


S* 
¥ 


Izzy: “What are you going to do when 
you get out of the Marine Corps? 

Dizzy: “I think I'll go into the news- 
paper business.” 

Izzy: “What are you talking about! 
You’re too old to sell papers.” 


Customer (to grocer): “That bacon you 
sent me yesterday was bad.” 

The grocer (indignantly): “Impos- 
sible, madam! Why, it was only cured 
last week.” 

“Well, then, it has had a relapse.” —Ex. 


The club bore was holding forth as 
usual. 
“When I was a young man,” he said, 
“T used to talk in my sleep.” é 
“And now,” said the bright young 
member, “you sleep in your talk.” 
—tThe Register. 


Friend: I just saw a young man try- 
ing to kiss your daughter. 

Modern Mother: Did he succeed? 

Friend: No. 

Modern Mother: Then it wasn’t my 
daughter.—Recruiter. 


A. “And who made the first cotton 
gin 

It: “Heavens; do they make it from 
that too?” 


IF YOU HAVEN’T CRACKED A 
SMILE, YOU’RE FUNNY. 
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Dear Fellows: As this “colyumn” 
goes to press, its chauffeur is more and 
more impressed with the unfairness of 
the way this world is run in general, and 
in her own case in particular. For in- 
stance, there are a bunch of you fellows 
in China (if you don’t believe this, get 
hold of a recent issue of the Literary Di- 
gest showing a gob in full regalia sit- 
ting on a bench, above the caption “Ma- 
rines on duty in China”). Then, there 
are some more of you in Nicaragua. (The 
Digest photographer probably doesn’t 
know this.) As soon as he finds out he 
will likely send in a fine photo of a Mexi- 
can naval officer, or a Honduran general 
and tell us it is a Leatherneck top ser- 
geant on duty guarding American lives 
and property in the scrappy republic. 
Anyhow, regardless of the Digest, which 
after all isn’t such a bad little sheet, as 
before mentioned the chauffeur of the 
Brig is in a most discontented frame of 
mind because it would not be possible 
for her to join either expedition either as 
a press agent for the Corps, or even an 
assistant at the spud peeling machine. 
We rant a great deal these days about 
the freedom of women, and equal rights, 
but we are so far behind the women of 
ancient times that it will take us at 
least another hundred thousand years to 
catch up. As a comparison, when a war 
comes along these days and times if a 
woman can’t act as a nurse its a ten to 
one shot that the most self-sacrificing 
thing she can find to do is to put on a 
little more lipstick, and an extra daub of 
powder, and go hand out cigarettes to 
sailors, or sing at some cantonment. 
Back in the days when Nineveh was a 
young city for the first time (there be- 
ing something like seven or eight Nine- 
vehs built one on top of the ruins of the 
other), it had a remarkably strong wall 
around it. So well was it built and so 
thoroughly fortified was the city that a 
besieging army lay outside of it for three 
years before it was possible to force the 
city to surrender. And just listen how 
the surrender was brought about. A 
certain captain in the besieging army had 
a daughter who went along with her dad, 
and whilst she didn’t take part in the 
actual fighting, she acted as the old 
man’s orderly, valet and cook. Anyhow, 
they let her come along, and one bright 
moonlight night she, having grown tired 
of three years of waiting for some ex- 
citement, decided to start a little on her 
own hook, so she slipped out of camp, 
crawled on her stomach over the No 
Man’s Land between their camp and the 
city walls, so that none of the guards 
on the walls could slam her with hot 
rocks, throw spears at her, or some 
sharpshooter pick her off with his bow 
and arrow, and after picking her way 
around the entire city wall, a several 
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hours job, found a place where she 
could get a toe hold, and putting on the 
human fly act she climbed the wall, 
leaped on the back of the nearest guard 
and stabbed him in the back of the neck. 
Then she picked her way carefully along 
to the nearest gate, slipped down, opened 
it, leaving it ever so slightly ajar, and 
made a bee-line for her father’s camp. It 
wasn’t long before the startled inhabit- 
ants of the city awoke to find it in 
flames, and the army they had so suc- 
cessfully held off for three years in full 
possession. And we are willing to bet 
a new hat that it was about that time 
that the ancient “Ninevehans” got up 
at the Peace Council and had ’em pass a 
ruling that along with poison gas, melted 
rock, and so forth, that they would rule 
the women folks out of the next war. All 
of which has little or nothing to do 
toward alleviating the pain we feel at 
not being able to see our gang busily en- 
gaged in winning some of the laurels 
that we know they are going to bring 
home for the added glory of the Corps, 
both from China and Nicaragua. 


Col. Taylor, in charge of the local re- 
cruiting, is, we understand, enjoying the 
reputation of being quite a wit. His 
latest, we understand, is a yarn about 
the old lady in the country who was 
quite an authority for the entire neigh- 
borhood with regard to the preparation 
of jellies and jams. According to the 
Colonel, she was heard to remark that 
she was figuring on sending up to New 
York for a sample jar of the traffic jam 
she was reading so much about them hav- 
ing up there. 


A good story, once put into circulation, 
is very much like the old game of 
“thimble, who’s got the thimble.” It is 
always kept passing along, and sooner 
or later the fellow who started it is go- 
ing to get it sprung on him as a brand 
new gag. But we are not going to at- 
tempt to take the honor of having origi- 
nally sprung this one. It seems when our 
illustrious General was in New Orleans 
some time back he told this story at a 
dinner, and after several months pass- 
ing back and forth from person to per- 
son it finally reached us at a luncheon 
the other day. 

When General Lejeune was in France, 
he met, far back of the lines one day a 
negro soldier. The negro was in a most 
disreputable condition, and very much 
the worse for the wear and tear on his 
uniform. Being a typical Southerner, 
and kind hearted, as well as a general, 
he asked the negro in a kind voice where 
his outfit was, and how it happened he 
was wandering about in such condition. 
To the General’s inquiry the negro re- 
plied that he was one of “Them ‘Rithmi- 
tic’ Soldiers.” Naturally the General’s 
curiosity was aroused, and he asked the 
negro to explain to him why he was an 
arithmetic soldier, to which the negro 
replied: 

“Suh, ah is jist so full ob cooties dat 
dey adds to mah misery, subtracts frum 
mah pleasure, and dey multiplies like de 
very devil.” 


Here are some timely warnings for the 
fellows who expect to step out in blue 
whites soon. 
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1. Always dust off the park bench be. 
fore you sit down. 

2. If the varnished leather on her par. 
lour chair stuck to your blue trousers, 
don’t give it a chance at the white one, 

3. Red velvet seats in church pews do 
not fade, but cherry varnish often rubs 
off of porch swings. 

4. Never sit down hurriedly on a young 
lady’s box of chocolates. They are al. 
ways soft in warm weather. And she 
may make you replace them. 

5. Starch always comes out of white 
trousers if you wear them in a rain- 
storm. 

6. In addition to red bugs and chig- 
gers, one can.always pick up a sufficient 
quantity of green stain if they neglect to 
spread a handkerchief before sitting on 
the grass. 


Now that the weather is warming up, 
and fish and mosquitoes are starting to 
bite, we forecast that pretty soon Sgt. 
Dinty Moore will be seen lolling along 
ahead of a cloud of dust in the direction 
of Delacroix Island, along with any other 
of the recruiters whom he may have in- 
veigled into accompanying him, with 
yarns of the big ones that have gotten 
off his line down in Bayou Terre Bouef. 


Pretty soon friends and relatives of 
the boys in China are going to begin to 
receive souvenirs from ’em, and we'll 
make a bet that the first thousand bought 
will be chopsticks. 


_ Outside is a flivver panting and snort- 
ing to carry us on its dusty way to town, 
and as gasoline costs money and free 
rides don’t wait, we will have to close 
the Brig for this time. 


LOST AT SEA 

By Lou Wylie 
Tombs of coral, and weed and shell, 
Thundering waves for a funeral knell, 
All of the vast, deep dark of the sea, 
And ever the waves in a thernody. 


Silent nights when the stars are gold, 
Never the canker and rot and mold, 
Only the constant, moving waves, 
Crested white above your graves. 


Only the brave such peace should know, 
Only the brave are pillowed so, 

For only the brave, the untamed and free 
Dare the might of the raging sea. 


Iron hearts and nerves of steel, 
Staunch as a ship from mast to keel, 
Fit it is that your sepulchre be 
Built in the shadowy caves of the sea. 


Couched with the bold old Viking hordes 

Who ranged the deep from their crag 
fenced fiords, 

With the Norse, and the Dutch, and 
Portugee 

Whose adventurous sails first shadowed 
the sea. 


Yours is a bed that I fain would share 
When the lights fade out in the misty 
air, 
With never the crumbling ri i 
; grave to blight 
The ivory flesh with its shroud of night. 


And the ships will pass, and Pass again, 
And ever will sound the waves’ refrain 
Over the place where you lie at rest, 

Deep ‘neath the swaying ocean’s breast. 
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THE I£ATHERNECK 


FIX BAYONETS! 
By Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr. 


Continued from page seven 


And more yet, well 

dead around Blanc Mont. And a vast 

drift of them back in hospitals. Men 

walked silent, remembering the old dead. 
. Twelve hundred men hiking to 

the Rhine, and how many ghosts. 

The mist rolled around the column. 


south of Soissons. 


“You replacements never knew Cor- 
pral Snair, that got bumped off at Sois- 
sons, dallyin’ with a Maxim gun. He 
was a musical cuss, an’ he uster sing a 
song to the tune of the ‘Old Gray Mare— 
She Ain’t What She Uster Be’—some- 
thin’ like— 


‘The U. S. flag will fly over Germany 


Less than a year from now 
and now it is, an’ it’s a pity he ain’t 
here to see it.” “Well, but he’s restin’ 
easy where he is—me, I’m cold as hell an’ 
this dam’ drizzle is drainin’ down my 
neck——”” 


There was nothing but the mist and 
the rain, and a mean, cold little wind 
with a bite in it. North and south, from 
the edge of Holland to the Metz gateway, 
all the armies were marching. Ahead, 
just out of contact, went the German 
armies. The battalion passed a dense 
little wood of firs—Christmas-tree woods, 
the battalion called them. 


This clump showed unmistakably that 
it had been a camp; but there was no 
litter; the Boche who bivouacked there 
had left it neat and clean. Along the 
road in orderly piles were some hundreds 
of the round German helmets, and parked 
precisely in a cleared place, where horse- 
lines had been, was a battery of 105 field 
howitzers. The old Boche was jettison- 
ing what he didn’t need. The battalion 
observed and was thoughtful. 


“What about the ole Boche? You 
think he was licked enough?” “No, I 
don’t. That stuff back there, they laid 
it down under orders, like they do every- 
thing. It’s stacked—it ain’t just thrown 
away. An’ look how they police up be- 
hind themselves.” “Yeh! Remember the 
other day, when we was advance-guard, 
we could see their rear-guard, sometimes 
—perfect order, an’ all that—not like a 
defeated outfit, at all!” “Sure! I hope 
to spit in yo’ mess-kit it ain’t! An’ those 
little towns back yonder, with the arches 
an’ the flags and the welcome returnin’ 
heroes stuff—none o’ that was for us.” 
“They ain’t licked enough. Look at this 
country—winter ploughin’ done—every- 
thing ship-shape—no shell holes—no 
trenches—no barb’ wire—who in hell won 
this war, anyway?” 


“You said it. We oughter got up in 
here an’ showed the old Boche what it 
was like, to have a war in his own yard. “a 
“Well, I've been in all of it, an’ per- 
s’nally I was glad when the shootin’ 
stopped. I got me some sleep an’ a full 

lly, an’ a pair of new shoes—an’ some 
fireman’s underwear, too. An’ I was 
right proud not to be killed. I ain’t pre- 


pared to die——” “We know you ain’t, 
sergeant—we know.” “Aw, belay that— 
I mean, I was glad, myself, but we 
oughter gone on—oughter’ve finished it 
while we was at it. He wasn’t licked 
enough, an’ now he’s goin’ home like a 
peacock wit’ seven tails——!” 

This was the consensus of opinion, de- 
livered with consideration in the rain. 
The replacements, especially those who 
had joined up after the Armistice, in 
Belgium, were sevagely regretful. The 
chaps who had come in after the Cham- 
pagne, and been among those present at 
one fight, were bloodthirsty, but to a 
lesser degree. Only the veterans were 
entirely calm. 

The rain fell, the road grew heavier. 
The battalion, soaked and miserable, 
plodded on. They passed through many 
villages, all alike; all ugly and without 
character. The houses were closed and 
shuttered. You saw few people, but you 
always had the feeling of eyes behind 
the shutters. One thick-bodied Boche, in 
uniform—an artilleryman, by his leather 
breeches—stood in the doorway of a 
house, smoking a porcelain pipe that 
hung to his knee. His face was set in 
a cast of hate. He stood and stared, and 
the battalion, passing, looked him over 
with respect. 


“Understand a bird like that.” “Yeh— 
he’s honest. Those dam’ Heinies in the 
billet last night, they made me sick. That 
fellow that talked English. Says he was 
glad his American frien’s, present by 
agreement in the Rheinlan’, to welcome 
—says that to me, an’ would the Herr 
Soldier like a good cup of coffee?” “Dam’ 
his remarks—how ’bout the coffee?” 
“Well, it tasted funny, but it was hot.” 
“Old guy at our billet gave us some 
cognac. Hot stuff! He didn’t let on, 
though. You know those trick der- 
tif’cates a soldier’s family gets in Ger- 
many? Colored picture like a Croi’ 
Guerre certificate, shows a fat, beer- 
drinkin’-Heinie angel standin’ over a 
dead Boche—signed Wilhelm I. R.—you 
know. 


“Well, this bird had six of them in his 
front room, all framed on the wall. I 


gathered they was his sons. Four 
bumped off at Verdun in 1916. One 
very recent—Soissons, July. Wonder if 


we met that fella? He stood there an’ 
looked at me while I was readin’ them, 
an’ he looked like a wolf. I don’t blame 
him. But how come he gave us the 
cognac?” Later the battalion learned 
that the Boche had orders to be hos- 


Toward noon the clouds lifted, and the 
rain slowed to a thin drizzle, although it 
did not stop. The battalion filed be- 
tween hills toward a great valley, dimly 
seen. The hills towered over them, dark, 
menacing. “No wonder the ole Boche 
has such a mean disposition, livin’ in a 
country like this.” The battalion came 


into a town with paved streets and trol- 
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ley-cars and tall factory chimneys that 
did not smoke. Platoon commanders 
said it was Remagen; those towers to 
the right would be the bridge. There 
was a bridge, a great steel structure of 
high black arches. The battalion filed 
upon it. Under it black water flowed 
swiftly, with surges and eddies dimpled 
by the rain.. High rocky hills came down 
cut of the mist on the farther side. 


“So this is the Rhine,” remarked the 
battalion. “Hell!” A few files were in- 
terested. A lank Texan said: “I don’t 
see much to make a fuss about. You 
boys ever see the Trinity in overflow 
time? Ten miles from bank to bank, in 
the McKenzie Bend country—why we'd 
call this a creek down where I come 
from—” “Naw, it ain’t much river—an’ 
no more is your dam’ Trinity! I was 
raised in Sent Louie—Ole Miss’sip’, 
now—” “Well, rivers in this country 
are mainly over-touted. That Marne, it 
wouldn’t be much more’n a branch down 
South. I never saw that there Vestle 
River, but a guy in the 32nd Division, 
that was with me in Neuilly, he says 
you could mighty near jump across it.” 
“Heard anything about chow ?—Galleys 
went on ahead awhile ago—when do we 
eat 


For four years no hostile troops with 
arms in their hands had seen this river; 
only sad files of prisoners had crossed 
it, under German guard. The battalion 
turned right on the eastern bank and 
went up the river, on a broad road be- 
tween a cliff and the swift black water. 
There were many houses, a continuous 
town. It was past noon of a Friday, 
the 13th December, and the Boche school 
children were out. They gathered to 


look at the passing column. The Ma- 
rines eyed them keenly. 
These kids were different. They did 


not point or talk or cry out, after the 
manner of children. They stood in stolid 
groups, wooden-faced, with unwinking 
pale-blue eyes. The boys were nearly all 
in field-gray uniform cloth-cut down, per- 
haps, from the cast-off clothes of an 
elder. Some of them wore boots and 
round soldier-caps. They carried books 
and lunch-boxes, knapsack fashion, on 
their shoulders.—“Look, will you—that 
kid there ain’t mor’n a yearlin,’ and 
they’ve got him in heavy marchin’ order 
a’ready!” “Yeh,—they start early— 
that’s howcome they’re the way they are 
—these Boche.” 


There were round-faced little girls 
with straw-colored braids, in cloaks. 
They did not look poorly fed, like the 
waxen-faced children the battalion re- 
membered in France. And at every cor- 
ner there were more of them. The bat- 
talion was impressed. —“Say—you see 
all those kids—all those little square- 
heads! Hundreds of ’em, I'll swear! 
Something’s got to be done about these 


people. I tell you, these Boche are 
dangerous! They have too many chil- 
dren 


—The End. 
(Copyright 1926 by the Bell Syndicate Inc.) 
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By ROBERT A. McLEAN 
(Continued from page 10) 


“KNOW YOUR STUFF” | 


trained man. Turn to the “help wanted” 
section of any daily newspaper. What 
sort of help do you see employers ask. 
ing for? Architects, accountants, book. 
keepers, cashiers, credit men, draftsmen, 
engineers. Specialists, every one of 
them; men who have been trained for 
those jobs. 


Common labor is a drug on the market: 
and—human nature being what it is— 
promises to remain so. There wil! al- 
ways be fellows to say, “Aw, that’s all 
bunk!” to this and similar messages, 
some of them written by far greater and 
higher paid writers than I. Buddies, if 
I were paid a million dollars for this 
article I could not write more sincerely 
than I’m doing. You see the scoffers and 
the “doubting Thomases” tramping the 
streets and hanging around the free em. 
ployment offices every day in the year. 

Fellows, the battle of civil life for the 
untrained man is as fierce and ruthless 
as any fight during the Great War: and 
he has less chance to survive. You'd 
consider it a great injustice if a bunch 
of raw recruits were sent into a scrim- 
mage before they even knew how to 
handle their bayonets. Yet hundreds of 
you are going “over the top” into civil 
life just as poorly equipped. 


Right now, while you’re in the Marine 
Corps, you've got a priceless opportunity 
that we old-timers didn’t have. Through 
the Marine Corps Institute you can fit 
yourself for any job under the sun; you 
can be anything you want to be. You've 
got almost an ideal combination of time 
and place; and you don’t need money. 
What you can learn easily and at no 
cost to yourself now you will literally 
have to sweat blood to master if you wait 
till you’re out in civil life. Do you think 
it’s easy to work hard all day then come 
home at night your body aching with 
weariness and study ‘till your brain 
reels? It’s either that or eventually join 
the army of helpless drifters if you don’t 
do it now! 


I take off my hat to the fellow who is 
already enrolled ‘and studying one of the 
courses. He’s got more sense than I had. 
But to the fellow who is not enrolled, I 
say: “Go to your school officer today— 
NOW. Tell him what course you are in- 
terested in, or ask his help in selecting 
one. Then get started!” 


You don’t have to make a hermit of 
yourself. One hour; even half an hour a 
day over a period of a year or two years 
will fit you to get—and hold—a good job 
in civil life. Don’t depend on “pull” or 
“luck;” they’re as false as a madman’s 
dream and they’ll betray you every time. 
I hate those two words as the devil hatés 
holy water, because they’ve caused more 
failures, heartaches, and general all- 


around misery than any war ever fought. 
Do it yourself; and when you get your 
discharge, you'll go out of the Corps 
with the sure knowledge that you'll re 
flect credit on the old outfit, and be able 
to hold your own with the best of them. 
You'll “know your stuff.” 
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MOONEY’S THREE MACARONIS 


Continued from page 3 


ney nearly jumped out of his shoes. He 
missed half of what Lieutenant Beck 
was saying but caught the final words, 
“Tell your Major we'll be sending them 
back two for one in the morning.” 

“We have no Major,” replied Lieuten- 
ant Murray, “Nor any Captains. I’m 
commanding the Battalion at present.” 

“Gosh!” whispered Mooney to Corporal 
Sweeney, “And they call this an officers’ 
war!” 

Soon he was following Lieutenant 
Beck out of the woods into the compara- 
tive light of the open country and along 
the edge of the woods until he could see 
that lone, dead tree. 

The little red book used to say that 
non-commissioned officers will not join in 
fatigue labor but rather direct their full 
attention to supervision of the perform- 
ance of work by privates, or words to 
that effect. But this doesn’t hold good 
in all cases. On this night, in particular, 
Mooney joined Davidson and Sweeney in 
swinging a pick and shovel, for he knew 
that whatever shelter the party might 
have for its observation post must be 
completed before daybreak. The tele- 
phone line, too, must be laid and com- 
munication established with the switch- 
board. Lieutenant Beck, himself, lent a 
hand where it was helpful in speeding 
things up. Mooney was able to feel 
some relief and satisfaction when he 
crouched down in the completed “two- 
by-four” hole, with its camouflage of 
leaves and branches, out of which peered 
the scissor heads of the Battery Com- 
mander’s telescope. He was even able to 
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drop off for a few winks of sleep before 
the dawn. 

Mooney awoke with the sound of the 
morning cannonade that served for re- 
veille at the front. With the first 
glimpse of day he looked out over the 
damp pile of earth in front of the hole, 
saw the mist-shrouded spire of the 
church in Brieulles and, beyond it, across 
the Meuse, the buildings of Liny-devant- 
Dun. Within almost a stone’s throw in 
front, and right out in the open, he saw 
a line of fox holes, occupied by plucky in- 
fantrymen who faced a formidable trench 
of the Germans’ third “stellung,” pre- 
pared long before the drive as a refuge 
upon which to fall back in case of a re- 


tirement. It was as Lieutenant Murray 
had said: Every few moments a shell 


shreiked over from across the Meuse and 
another doughboy was thrown up in a 
pile of dirt and smoke. 

It grew lighter and Lieutenant Beck 
turned to the telephone operator at his 
elbow. 

“Ready to observe,” he reported. The 
operator repeated it into the transmit- 
ter. 

A few moments passed in silence be- 
fore the party heard the hissing sound of 
a heavy shell, coming over from the rear. 

“That’s ours!” cried Mooney. 

It came to earth with a boom and a 
jagged, black smoke silhouette appeared 
beyond the German works. Lieutenant 
Beck swung the scissor heads of the 
telescope on it and called out decisively, 
“Five right; over!” and the operator 
echoed the report into the telephone. 

The men were exultant. Mooney 
brought down a shower of dirt on them 
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in his excitement. But the celebration 
was short-lived. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat! came from the trench 
across the valley and a whine sounded in 
Mooney’s ears as of the singing of a 
surveyor’s tape when stretched taut over 
a rock. The enemy was “searching” the 
edge of the woods with machine gun fire. 

Bam! A whining tremolo from scat- 
tering fragments! This offering was 
from a “whiz-bang” or 37 millimeter gun, 
a weapon that sniped at short ranges and 
had a trajectory so flat that the projec- 
tile’s time of flight was too short to give 
the intended victims any warning of its 
approach. It even seemed to Mooney 
that he heard the “whiz” of the shell in 
its flight after the “bang” from its 
burst. 

Bang! Whizz-zz, whir-rr! The sound 
of fragments, dropping in the autumn 
leaves. Another one; Mooney crouched 
lower, gripped by that sensation of ap- 
prehension that comes to all soldiers with 
the certainty that they are under aimed 
fire. Call it “fear” if you like. Probably 
that is the best name for it. 

Men in a tight place welcome nothing 
more than the feeling that they are not 
fighting it out all alone, that others be- 
hind them are lending their support. 
Many a volley of morale boosting shells 
was sent over at nothing more than a 
blind guess at the target, merely to cheer 
up hard pressed doughboys. It was, 
therefore, with a world of relief that 
Mooney heard the sound of another big 
projectile, ambling over its trajectory 
from his own guns. The party watched it 
burst on the very parapet of the Ger- 
man trench and gave a faint cheer. 

“Target!” reported Lieutenant Beck. 
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Gun Covers—Cap Towels Enlisted Men’s Caps Oils and Polish 
Hair Chips—Poker Razors Hosiery Blitz 
Scrub Chains—Sabre Tobacco Pouches Ink Pen Holders 
Shoe Caps—Civilian Thread Key Rings—Kits Parker Pens 
Shaving Collars Citation Cords Knives Pillow Tops 
Whisk Brooms Combs Chin Straps Kits—Housewife Cig. Holders 
Tooth Blitz Dice Jewelry Shoes 
Nail Box Paper Drugs Laces—Shoe Soap 
Wire Tablets Dental Creams Laces—Leggin Stroppers 
Bathing Suits Pencils Garters—Paris Locks—Yale Soap Boxes 
Belts—Web Pennants Gloves—Dress Mirrors Razor Blades 
Belts—Leather Underwear 
NON-COM-POLISH MILITARY ORNAMENTS 


If You Need It We Have It. 


Price list upon request. 
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INSIGNIA 


AND 


BUTTONS 


Will outwear many uniforms. 


N. S. MEYER: INC. 
43 East I9”St. New Yorko. 


NON-COM LIQUID 
POLISH 


For Cleaning and Burnishing 
Service Ornaments Buttons 
Buckles Slides 
Price, 35 cents 
Especially adapted to the needs of 
all Branches of the Service 
Prepared hy 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 
Cor. 8th and I Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


DREYER 
TRADING COMPANY 


24 Stone Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Distributors to the Post Exchanges 


MODEL LUNCH 


Best Meals in Southeast 


SERVICE TO 
SERVICE MEN 


OPEN 
ALL NIGHT 


Opposite Marine Barracks 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE IEATHERNECK 


Mooney heard 


Bang! whizz—bang! 
Lieutenant Beck gasp. 

“They got me,” Beck whispered, “Ser- 
geant Davidson, stay with it and finish 
the adjustment.” 

The sound of another friendly shell 
drew attention from the dying officer. 
Sergeant Davidson peered into the tele- 
scope. 

“Short,” he called out, “Beck is out; 
this is Davidson.” 

The Sergeant carefully omitted any 
reference to rank in his message for 
orders prohibited the use of any lan- 
guage over the ’phone that might fur- 
nish a listening enemy with the slightest 
hint of the identity of the conversing 
parties. 

Bang! They were coming over faster 
now. Bang! whizz-zz! 

Mooney looked up and saw Davidson 
crumple up, blood running from his 


mouth. 

“Bang—whizz-zz” came the 
Boches. “Rat-tat-tat-tat!” 

“All right, fellows,” cried Corporal 


Sweeney, “It’s getting too hot; we'll 
move out for a while.” 

“No we won't, either,” yelled Mooney. 

“What’ve you got to say about it?” 
demanded Sweeney. 

“The Lieutenant ordered us to stay 
here, didn’t he?” 

“Yeah, but I’m running this now, see?” 

“H you are!” cried Mooney. 
“Look!” He pushed a sleeve under Cor- 
poral Sweeney’s nose, a sleeve on which 
was pinned a brand new Sergeant’s 
chevron. “See them three macaronis, 
Sweeney ?” 

The Corporal’s eyes opened wide. This 
was the first news he had had of Moo- 
ney’s unusual advancement. He was in- 
clined to doubt but remained undecided 
while fate took the decision out of his 
hands. Another burst from “A” Bat- 
tery’s guns appeared out there near the 
German trench and Mooney turned to the 
operator. 

“Two left; over,” he reported, “David- 
son’s out; this is Mooney.” 

Bang! Whizz-zz! Mooney ducked and 
knocked over the telescope. As he moved 
to set it up again, he saw the futility of 
such action. The glasses were hopelessly 
smashed. Hot fragments of bright metal 
lay all over the dirt on the floor of the 
hole. 

“A” Battery began to send them over 
faster now. Before a lull in the firing 
came, Mooney counted six bursts and 
sensed them with the naked eye. He 
turned again to the operator. 

“Two shorts, three overs 
doubtful,” he reported. 

“Whoop-ee!” Sweeney shouted. “Ain’t 
old ‘A’ Battery giving it to ‘em now?” 


and one 


“T’ll say!” agreed Mooney. 

“Bang!” came another enemy shell. 

“I’m going to tell them about that 
whiz-bang,” Mooney resolved, going to 
the ’phone. “Gimme the button, Tom- 
my.” 


Mooney took the receiver-transmitter 
from the operator and proceeded to de- 
scribe the source of the noisome whiz- 
bang shells as nearly as he could esti- 
mate it. When he had finished speaking, 
Sweeney nudged him. 

“Mooney,” he said, “You did right to 
stay here. I don’t know whether you're 
lying about those chevrons or not, but 
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while we’re here, everything you say 
goes.” 

Five minutes elapsed during which “A” 
Battery continued to shell the German 
trench. The preliminaries of adjustment 
being over now, the projectiles were 
dropping in fast; the smoke from one 
was hardly dissipated before another 
one fell and burst. The answer kept 
coming back in the form of whiz-bangs 
that fell over, short, right and left, but 
never very far away. 

Then, suddenly, the fire of the Battery 
shifted over toward the other side of 
the Meuse and platoon volleys began to 
pour out. 

“They were figuring data on the whiz. 
bang while the guns were firing for ef- 
fect on the trench,” Sweeney speculated, 
“and now they’re zoning for the whiz- 
bang.” 

“Bang—whiz!” came the defiant an- 
swer from the Germans. But it was the 
last, for “A” Battery had silenced that 
whiz-bang. 

“Communication’s out,” called the 
operator, vainly pressing the button and 
blowing into the transmitter. 

“So am I,” said Mooney, his face 
twitching as he fell against the wall of 
the hole. 


“All right, Tommy,” ordered Corporal 
Sweeney, “Gimme the ’phone and go back 
over the line for the trouble.” 

Mooney heard this and no more. The 
next thing he knew was the sharp sting 
of iodine and something wet on his neck. 
Then he was bumping along on a 
stretcher in an ambulance. From this, 
he was unloaded into a train. The next 
day he was in a base hospital and there 
he stayed until, his convalescence 
finished, he reported back to “A” Bat- 
tery in time to help decorate the Christ- 
mas tree in his billet at Alf an der Mosel. 

At the first formation for reveille after 
his return to the outfit, Mooney took 
over the fifth section. As the men lined 
up in the half light of a winter dawn, 
there was many, a sly grin at the new 
chief of section. They even continued to 
grin after the command, “Fall in; call 
rolls!” 

“You fellows snap out of it and stand 
at attention!” commanded Mooney sharp- 
ly, and a look on his face, as he said it, 
caused the grins to disappear. 

After the formation a bolder spirited 
man stepped up to the new Sergeant and 
sneered, “Have a good time while you 
were A. W. O. L., Mooney?” Mooney’s 
straight left sent him reeling. 

They made room in the “chow line” 
for the new chief of the fifth section. He 
was holding out his mess kit for a help- 
ing of fried potatoes when he heard 4 
voice at his elbow . 

“Well, Mooney, I’m next.” 

“Hello, Corporal Sweeney,” he cried, 


cordially, “Whatta you mean, you're 
next?” 
“I’m next for the knockout. Remem- 


ber the promise I made you?” 

“What promise?” 

“Why, that night in Blercourt, when I 
told you if you ever got to be a ser- 
geant, I’d let you smack me down right 
before the whole Battery.” 

“Sh-sh!” whispered Mooney, 
let these privates hear you! 


“Don't 
Why, 


Sweeney, I don’t want to soak you—us 
non-coms have got to stick together!” 
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THE STORY OF THE COVER 
By Edwin North McClellan 

“Santa Maria,” “Pinta,” and “Nina’ 
—historic ships. The first European 
vessels (so far as we know today) that 
ploughed the virgin furrows in West 
Indian waters. These three vessels of 
Christopher Columbus carried “Fighting 
Men of the Sea” when, on October 14, 
1492, he discovered America. 

Often have the American Marines 
crossed the lines of Columbus’ voyages 
in the West Indies and, after frequently 
visiting the waters of Santo Domingo for 
the protection of foreign lives and prop- 
erty, they occupied the Dominican Re- 
public from 1916 to 1924 and guarded 
the bones of “Admiral Columbus” which, 
up to this date, rest in a silver casket in 
the Cathedral of Santo Domingo City. 
It is said that they also guarded the old 
dead tree to which Columbus moored his 
vessels in the Ozama River. The re- 
mains of Diego Columbus’ Castle, the 
old stone church, and many other relics 
of the days of Columbus, were also jeal- 
ously guarded. 

Santo Domingo was the chief jewel in 
the Spanish Crown when Drake, late in 
the 16th century, assisted by a large 
force of “Gentlemen Adventurers” (the 
Marines of the period), captured Santo 
Domingo City much the same way as 
we did in 1916. 

Marines fought Haitian icaroons dur- 
ing our Naval War with France, 1798- 
1801. They assisted Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture. Haiti became the second indepen- 
dent American republic when she sepa- 
rated from France on January 1, 1804. 
American Marines landed in Haiti on 
July 28, 1915, and are still there. 

The Dominican Republic was estab- 
lished in 1844, and except for a period 
of about four years beginning in 1861 
(during which time Spain re-established 
her authority), the sovereignty of the 
Republic has been maintained. 

On the cover you will observe two 
American Marines—just like the rest of 
us today. In the background is the sug- 
gestion of all that happened in the past. 
Between the ancient map and the mod- 
ern Marines are the innumerable links of 
history. And every link a gold one for 
the Marines. No tarnish, no taint,—a 
gallant chain of duties loyally performed 
for humanity and the flag. What an 
imperious urge to achievement a Coura- 
geous Post forms for the Corps. And 
the Dominican-Haitian region glitters 
and sparkles with every conceivable kind 
of heroic act and duty splendidly ac- 
complished—Fighting pirates in many 
epochs; landing to succor the distressed; 
occupation duty when “patience is a vir- 
tue” and practised; floating-floating-float- 
ing on transports; hiking-cruising-flying; 
and much more. The critic uses words 
fluently to criticize, but no words ever- 
to-be-coined can describe the full story 
of self-sacrifice, of patience, of self-de- 
fensive fighting, of pure Americanism, 
(and again words fail) of the American 
Marines for a century and a quarter in 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

That is the story of this Cover—the 
Story of the Island over which has flown 
the Flags of Spain; of France; of Great 
Britain; but never of the United States 
of America, except as a symbol of our 
interest in humanity, which includes the 
Dominicans and Haitians. 
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BRENTANO’S 


Pari 


1322 F Street 


The terms of Morris Plan 
Loans are simple and practical 
<i and fair—it is not necessary to 
have had an account at this Bank 
to borrow. 


For each $50 or 
fractionborrowed 
you agree to de- 
posit $1 per week 
in an Account, 
the proceeds of 
which may be 
used to cancel 
the note when 
due. Deposits 
may be made on 
a weekly, semi- 
monthly or 
monthly basis as 
you prefer. 


MORRIS PLAN BANK 


Under Supervision U.S. Treasury 
1408 H St. N. W., Washington 


“Character and Earning Power Are the Basis of Credit’’ 


Loans are pass- 
ed within a day 
or two after filing 
application— 
with few excep- 
tions. 


Easy to Pay 


MORRIS PLAN 
notes are usually 
made for 1 year, 
though they may 

given for any 
period of from 3 
to 12 months. 


$1,000 
$5,000 $100.00 
$10,000 $200.00 


Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 


For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
value that saves you money—you want 


B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


The Bieber-Kaufman Co. rigntn Street, s. x. Washington, D.C. 
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Patronize Your Post 
Exchange 


MARINE CORPS POST EXCHANGES IN 


OUR POST EXCHANGE 
THE U. S. AND ON FOREIGN STATIONS & 
ANNAPOLIS, MD., Marine Barracks, U. 8. pays for most of your re- 


Naval Academy. 
BOSTON, MASS., Marine Barracks, Navy 


Yard. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., Marine Barracks, creation, such as free 
Navy ara, 
DOVER, N. +. Marine Barracks, Naval e 
A iti ) t. 
; FORT MIFFLIN, PHILADELPHIA, PA., movies. Why not make 
Marine Barracks. 
HINGHAM, MASS., Marin arracks, Nava f IP B 
Ammunition Depot. it more power u uy 
INDIAN HEAD, MD., Marine Barracks, 
Naval Proving ll li 
IONA ISLAND, NEW C , Marin ar- 7 
racks, Naval Ammunition Depot. ; a your supp 1€S at your 
KEY WEST, FLA., Marine Barracks, Naval 
Station. 
LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY, Marine Bar- P E. h d 
racks, Naval Air Station. wr ost XC ange, an reap 
MARE ISLAND, CALIFORNIA, Marine Bar- 
| racks, Navy Yard. 
NEW LONDON, CONN., Marine Barracks, the benefit of more and 
Submi Base. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Marine Barracks, 
Naval on. 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, Marine Bar- better entertainment. 
racks, Naval Torpedo Station. 
NEW YORK, N., Y., Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard. 
NORFOLK, VA., Marine Barracks, Navy 


Yard. 

PARKRIS ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA, Ma- 

“| rine Barracks. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Marine Barracks, Naval 
Air Station. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Marine Barracks, 

Navy Yard. 

} PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard. 

PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON, Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard. 

QUANTICO, VA., Marine Barracks. 

SAN CALIFORNIA, Marine Bar- 


ks. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, Marine Detach- 
SAN LEGO, 


CALIFORNIA, Marine Bar- 


al Air Station. is yo wn magazine. elp it 
ARLESTON, W. VA., Marine P 
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JULIEN’S CREEK, VA., Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Ammunition Depot. purchasing the goods advertised 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Marine Barracks, 8th in it. 


| 

and Eye Sts., S. E. 

| WASHINGTON, D. C., Marine Barracks, 
Navy Yard. 

YORKTOWN, VA., Marine Barracks, Naval 
Mine Depot. 


CUBA 
GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Station. 
ISLAND OF GUAM 
GUAM, Marine Barracks, Naval Station. 
H A 


AWA ll 
PEARL HARBOR, T. H., Marine Barracks, 
Naval Station. 
PHILIPPINES 
CAVITE, P. L, Marine Barracks, Naval Sta- 
tion. C/O Postmaster, San Francisco, 


OLONGAPO, P. L, Marine Barracks, Naval Post Exchange Officers and 


Station. C/O Postmaster, San Francisco, 


California. . d 
REPUBLIC OF HAITI Stewards are invited to 
PORT AU PRINCE, 8th Regiment Exchange, 
Marine Barracks. 
CAPE HAITI 


APE HLAITIEN, ‘2nd Regiment Exchange, contribute articles to The 
3arracks, Port au Prince. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS & h k d d O 
SAINT CROIX, Marine Barracks, Naval eat ernec inten € tC 
Station 


SAINT THOMAS, Marine Barracks, Naval improve the Post Exchanges 
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PEKING, Mari Detachment, American Le- 
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To you—experienced smokers . 


EXPERIENCED smokers, your patronage 
has put Camel first among cigarettes. 

You know good tobaccos. From their 
taste and fragrance, you know that Camels 
are rolled of the choicest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos grown. 

Your preference proves it. You’ve paid 
every price and tried every brand, and 
you will smoke only Camels. Camel 
popularity—your vote—shows that Camel 
is totally unlike any other cigarette that 
ever was made. 

You are also steady smokers, and you 
have paid Camel the highest compliment: 
“No matter how liberally we smoke them, 


R. J. 


Camels never tire the taste. They never 
leave a cigaretty after-taste.” 

Experienced smokers, it is your patron- 
age that enables us to produce the best. 
We spare no expense, we buy the best of 
everything for Camels because we dare 
look forward to your appreciation. And 
you give it beyond all bounds! 

There’s only one thing more we could 
ask. Pass the good news to inexperienced 
smokers. Help them shorten the search 
for tobacco enjoyment. Extend them the 
most friendly—because the most helpful 
—smoke invitation ever spoken— 


**Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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